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Towa San Fair—Great Success— 
Proapet —Low 
River— New Sabbath in Chi- 
¢ago—Mormon Immigratiqn— Con- 
ferred—Rev. J. H. Kaufman— 


Messrs. Editors—West of the Missis- 
piegain. Just in time to be a day 
ifter the fair, speaking literally; for we 

have had a Sanitary Fair, likewise, in 
I do not mean the 
St. Louis Fair, although that was west 
of our river too; for that is hundreds of 
es below us, in a great’ metropolis, 
and in the midst of. a thickly settled 
country. But I mean the Northern lowa 
Fair at Dubuque. The first of these fairs, 
you know, was held at Chicago, and was 
deemed a great success for the Sani- 
tary Commission. Thence it spread to 
leveland, Boston, New York, Philade!l- 
phia, &c.; and the contagion has come 
westward from its source nearly two 
hundred miles, and into our border State 
of the North-west. None, I think, how- 
ever, has been held before in so smal! « 
town, and in so sparsely settled a coun- 
try as ours. And it is well worthy of 
notice, that although a great deal was 
drawn away from the region that would 
be naturally tributary to us, to the St. 
Louis Fair, yet our receipts here reached 
very nearly $75,000; a result that is 
nearly three times larger than your New 
York and Philadelphia Fairs, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants—not 
counting the visitors from all parts of 
the land in attendance in your eastern 
cities. So that if we feel a little boast- 
ful over the result, you will excuse us 
all for having worked so hard, and spent 
freely for so good a cayse. Lowa has 
nt volunteers to fil] gll the requisitions 

> this time, and several regiments 

oF one hundred days’ men besides. It 
4s very hard for us, and our agricultural 
terests will suffer from it, and would 
do ao to a greater degree, were it not for 


e wonderful compensating system of. 


z0d’s providence that has sent to us 
machines to do the work of men. 

The crops hereabouts were looking 
thin and unpromising, because of long 
drought, until a weck or two past. But 
very heavy rains have been sent to the 

cue, and farmers appear more checr- 
ul, and talk more cheerfully. The wheat 
harvest will not be due here for nearly 
& month yet, and in the meantime bug, 
and rust, and all that, will be haunting 
the dreams of our grain-growers, and 
keeping us suspended, like the Prophet’s 
coffin in mid-air, between fear and hope. 

The river, this year, is lamentably 
I6w, the June rise having failed us, as 
on last year, which is something very 
unusual for two successive summers. 


- Travellers are barred passage to the 


North, with any degree of comfort; and. 
the shipping and lumber business suffet 
severely. The railroads, however, get 
the benefit of the ill wind, and, with 
enormous tariffs, bear freight and pas- 
Bengers at their leisure, and with great 
discomfort to the lattér. 

I notice that the Chicago Sabbath- 
school Union proposes to publish a spe- 
cimen Sabbath-school paper, starting 
among themselves a subscription of ten 
thousand, atthe rate of one dollar per 
hundred, of course for the specimen 
only. Have we not almost enough of 


Athens papers already for edification ? 


We are satisfied with our own, and do 
not want any thing new from any of the 
Unions. 

I enclose a slip. from a Chicago paper, 
descriptive of a body of Mormons just 
arrived from abroad, on their way to 
Utah. Their number is eleven hundred, 
and their nationality like Joseph’s coat— 
about half, however, being English. How 
sadly deceived are these people, listening 
to the betraying tales of the agents who 
go abroad to seduce them into this great 
and corrupt body of polygamists. 

The Chicago University, a young but 
very promising institution, held its anni- 
versary exercises last week. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred, among others, 
_—_ Rev. Z. M. Humphrey of Chicago, 
of the Presbyterian Church that held its 
last Assembly meeting in Dayton, Ohio, 
brother of Dr. E. P. Humphrey of Dan- 
ville, Kentueky. Would Rat all D.D. de- 
we were so worthily conferred! I see 
that the list of these honoured brethren 
is increasing fast at these commence- 
ment times. I hope you will be careful 
to print them all distinctly, so that we 
may not, through ignorance, continue to 
call these respected men by their former 
plain title of Reverend, simply. I think 
this whole thing might be satisfactorily 
wound up or adjusied, in the course of 
about five years or so, if some of our 
larger and more iniluential colleges 
would break the ice, and confer about 
forty or fifty a year, instead of simply 
frve or six. And why not? Cannot 
they find candidates enough? I would 
not like to repeat all I have heard qui- 
etly whispered around, but this I know, 
that-a great many men who well de- 
serve it, and who would honoyr the de- 
gree, have not got it. And I do not 
suppose that many of them would ob- 
fect, although I do not doubt their nio- 
desty and worth. For degrees apd leg- 
acies are two things that men do not 
e to make any particular fuss about 
@ining, except in occagional cases; 
d then, sometimes, the declinature 


tes niore notoriety than 
Would tuovease thbir honour 


men Any how, is not the plan worth 
trying by the colleges? 

Spegking of degrees, the highest we 
have in this part of the country, at pres- 
ent, are those of the thermometer, which 
are very high indecd. 

By late private news from the army 
in the South-west, I learn from General 
Vandever, commanding at Rome, Geor- 
gia, that Rev. J. H. Kaufman, known to 
many of your readers, is still quictly re- 
maining there, maintaining his pastoral 
work in the midst of war, at his post. I 
also understand that be is about the only 
Presbyterian minister in that immediate 
region who is thus in his old place and 
work. 

The Rev. W. B. Keeling is engaged 
to supply the church at Bellevue, Lowa, 
for the time, I hope with the prospect 
of a settlement. HAWKEYE. 


LETTER FROM THE PACIFIC. 


([CORRESPONDESCc OF THE 


Acarpvutco, Mexico, June 18, 1864. 

Messrs. Editors—In the closing lines 
of my last letter, I promised, in my next, 
to give you an account of our progress 
from the Isthmus northward to San 
Francisco. At eleven o’clock A. M. on 
Thursday, June 2, we started off by the 
ears from Aspinwall, on the eastern 
side of the Isthmus, bound for Panama, 
the western terminus. The change from 
the continual rocking of the ship to terra 
jirma—the beautiful tropical scenery, 
so perfectly new to us—the fine, genial 
temperature with which we were favour- 
ed, it being the rainy season here—all 
conduced to render this short ride of 
forty-seven miles very pleasant. We 
arrived at Panama depot qt 2 P. M. 
The passengers were warned to be on 
their guard against the crowd of mon- 
grel natives, who, under the pretence of 
being porters, wished to intrade them- 
selves into the cars among the passen- 
gers. The car-doors were kept shut as 
much as possible; nevertheless, some of 
them effected an entrance, and some of 
the passengers suffered loss by their 
nimble fingers. On leaving the cars, 
the passengers were crowded together 
in a dense mass on the deck of a small 
barge, to their great discomfort. There 
they had to stand for ong whole hour, 
while a little steam-tug puffed, and 
snorted, and tugged them along at the 
rate of three miles in an hour. As we 
advanced, we disturbed the occupation 
of the busy pelicans, who, on every side, 
were gvbling up and stowing away the 
fishes into their provision-bags—I sup- 
pose for the use of their little families at 
home. Every male passenger, as he 
went aboard of the steamer, the Golden 
Age, was overhauled, and strictly search- 
ed for arms. About six o'clock P. M. 


‘the discharge of a cannon announced 
‘the pleasing fact that we were going; 


and forthwith we swung round into our 
course. The steam-escape no longer 
disturbed us with its incessant roar; the 


monstrous wheels began slowly to re- 


volve; and we congratulated cach other 
that we were again under way. Our 
course was continued northward along 
the coast within sight of land. All was 
calm and beautiful; on our right was 
the low and verdant coast, back of 
which rose the hills, clothed in tropical 
evergreen; and behind them again could 
be seen the deep hazy blue ofthe dis- 
tant mountains. On our left stretched 
out interminably the placid surface of 
the quiet ocean, undisturbed by any 
thing except the gentle ruffling of the 
peaceful zephyr. Friday and Saturday 
we advanced, making more than ten 
miles an hour. On Saturday night, 
about ten o’clock, when we had just 
turned into our berths, we were alarmed 
by a sudden and unusual stir on deck. 
We saw men rushing in fearful haste 
past our state-foom window. We saw 
the hose of the fire-engine; we heard 
the noise of the pumps; we knew the 
ship was on fire, but we know nothing 
accurately. We were all kept below 
until the “hurly-burly” was past — 
about half an hour. We were not 
allowed to assist in extinguishing the 
fire; but we encouraged ourselves in the 
Lord our God, and He heard us, and 
spared us—blessed be his namef Upon 
inquiring, we ascertained that the lar- 
board shaft, where it passes through its 
box in the side of the ship, just inside 
the water-wheel, through neglect, had 
not been oiled; and so, by continual 
friction, it became heated to a red heat, 
and kindled the wood-work about it. 

On Sabbath I preached in the morn- 
ing, and Mr. Duff in the evening, On 
Wednesday, Sth June, we entered the 
harbour of Acapulco, where we remained 
ten hours, taking in coals and water. 
There were five French ships of war 
there, and one of our own gunboats, 
carrying four guns. Had we arrived on 
Monday, the 6th of June, instead of 
Wednesday, the 8th, we might have 
witnessed the bombardn@ut of the fort 
by the French flect. 

Acapuico is a city of about six thou- 
sand inhabitants, situated in the bosom 
of a mountain, close by the sea. About 
six o'clock P. M. we again got under 
way, all in fine spirits, fondly hoping to 
be in San Francisco in ten days. But, 
alas! the casting cold water on the red- 
hot shafd had destroyed the temper of 
the metal, and on Thureday, 9th June, 
at nine o’clogk P. M., the shaft fairl 
broke, and becanie useless. We paddled 


| Pease remarked, that 
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along, after « lame fashion, all night, 
with one wheel; but in the morning we 
turned back, and returned to Acapulco, 
where we arrived on Sabbath morning, 
12th June, chopfallen indeed, but yet 
very thankful that things were no worse. 
We will remain here until the arriva! of 
the next steamer of this line, “ The 
Golden City,” and she will assist us on 
our way to San Francisco. On Sabbath 
Mr. Affierback preached in the forenoon, 
and my brother Richard in the evening. 
We all preach without notes. We must 
preach; reading will receive compara- 
tively little attention. 
here, as you may guess—considerably 
hotter than what we have been accus- 
tomed to; but we have a cool breeze 
from the sea now and then, and, upon 
the whole, it is not much warmer than 
you have it in Philadelphia in July and 
August. I am now seated on the fore- 
deck, this being the coolest place I can 
find this morning. The Irish and Ger- 
man passengers are strewed about the 
deck to the leeward of mine; some are 
playing cards, others are smoking—all 
endeavouring to take it coolly. The 
white clouds are settling about the 
mountain tdps; the séa-gulls are flying 
lazily about the vessel, and beautiful 
fish, of various hues and colours, are 
swimming and sporting themselves in 
the clear blue water. Last evening the 
passengers caught a large number of 
fishes of the kind called horse-mackerel. 
I went ashore yesterday, and saw the 
town and the fort. How strange every 
thing looks. The lizards were running 
about every where, like little snakes. 
We had a bathe in the surf; O how 
pleasant! Should it please God to 
carry us safely through to San Fran- 
cisco, you may expect to hear from me 
again from there. J. W. 


QUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lowpon, June 25, 1864. 
Rlessr3. Edit 


—The yearly meeting 
of the Society oft Friends has come and 
gone. t was 
shire 


, a8 usual, in Devon- 
ouse, ig %the city proper; and 
there was a session of nine days, in- 
cluding “ First-day,” which was wholly 
devoted to cusjomary worship. The 
number of Quakers throughout England 
is undoubtedly decreasing. Partly to 
arrest this decadence, the strictness of 
Quakerism as go dress, and as to the 
peculiarities of speech, (Thou, Thy, and 
Thee,) has beem practically modified. 
In spite of this, however, many young 
poople, by marriage alliances, and by 
the social yearnings of the heart, and 
the love of full, public worship and 
pulpit instruction—not to speak of a 
certain influence exercised by fashion— 
become members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and, in a few instances, of other 
denominations. These, whether males 
or females, bring with them the “ quiet 
spirit and mild,” which one is ready to 
say has been in the blood for many 
gencrations of this meekest of all the 
sects, and which, also, is fostered and 
perpetuated by the serene and sunny 
influences of competence, wealth, and 
model fathers and mothers—“at home” 
always, and making home so delightful. 
Not long sipee I heard a young English 
gentloman say, that “no lady was so 
charming as one who had been brought 
up among the Friends, and who after- 
wards joined a church which was 
broader in its sympathies. 

Mr. Bright, member of Parliament, 
was present at the Friends’ meeting. 
Not long since I was at Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, where Mr. Bright resides, 
and saw the quiet little chapel to which, 
with his family, he repairs every Sab- 
bath forenoon. The business of the 
meeting was preceded by “solemn 
prayer,” and by no fewer than five hor- 
tatory addresses, or “appearances in 
ministry.” The Society has two mecet- 
ings, one of “Men Friends,” and the 
other of “Women Friends.” The names 
(ut the former meeting) of weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly provincial meet- 
ings, are,.first of all, called over. The 
second step is to call for other yearly 
epistles, and to artafige for answers 
thereto. Among the epistles, nearly a 
dozen came from America. Many refer- 
ences were made in them to the war. 
As to its moral issues, hardly, said the 
epistle from Baltimore, “can one realize 
the changed social and political feeling 
which is sweeping over this State. In 
the matter of military draft, the admin- 
istration at Washington is acknowledged 
as having acted with consideration. Of 
about a hundred men drafted at the 
Philadelphia meeting, some, it was re- 
gretted, had purehased exemption; in 
the case of others, it had been done 
without their consent; while the rest 
were discharged, or left unmolested. 
Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, stated that, 
in attending quarterly meetings he had 
found young men had joined the army. 
Two young Friends, drawn to serve, a 
promise being given to appear at a cer- 
tain time, were allowed to home— 
and, after duly appearing again, were 
dismissed as loyal patriots. Under simi- 
lar circumstances, two nds 
were recently excused t ritteh 
authorities in New Z , Bre k 
of one of the American 
who has two sons in the arniy, declared 
that he and his wife ‘hed mueh rather 
followed them to the ve’ Jobn 
nds who had 


It is very warm | 


relations killed in battle, had a double 
grief, for they could not, like others, 
regard them as called away in the dis- 
charge of a duty.” 

All this was naturally followed by 
“a time of silence,” united exercise, and 
prayer. 

Mr. Coffin said that, before the war, 
he had helped three thousand negroes 
to get to Canada; now there are “thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands.” The 
Friends raised last year $15,000 in be- 
half of refugee slaves, besides $30,000 
for negro education in the West Indies. 

Deputations from the Friends had 
done good in the case of Matamoras, 
and also as to persecution of Jews and 
others in Morocco. A mission is now 
at work in India, and the Baptiste there 
are getting a little practical illustration 
of Quaker antagonism to “ water bap- 
tism.” Isaac Sharp has gone on a mis 
sion to Iceland, and Isaac Robson has 
been “separated for religious service in 
Italy.” Suitable teachers are wanted 
for Madagascar. 

Not less than four hundred and fifty 
Friends have been subject to legal dis- 
trees for church rates, and other eccle- 
siastical demands, to the extent of 
$23,200. At the annual meeting it was 
stated that only sixty-one persons had 
“joined by convincement.” There had 
been nearly one hundred resignations. 
A special meeting was devoted to young 
men under five-and-thirty. It is con- 
fessed that many “talented young men” 
are leaving. One speaker took credit 
for “lay” and female preaching now 
extending among other a 
One worthy but narrow-minded Frien 
claimed for his body as that alone such, 
since the Apostles, “ander the presi- 
dency of the Holy Spirit.” But the 
samo speaker, as well as others, bore 
strong testimony against the anti-inspi- 
ration views of the times. No body in 
England has earlier, or more steadily or 
constantly supported the Bible Society. 
They are, as a body, philanthropists; 
and in their respective localities—as is 
known personally t¢ myself—are greatly 
esteemed as citizens, men of business, 
and the succourers of the poor and 
needy. 

National education in Ireland has 
been before Parliament, in connection 
with debates on the new innovation 
sanctioned of allowing convent schools 
for children to become model aehools 
for the training of teachers also. Preo- 


viously, model schools had been estab- 


lished, at which Protestant and Roman 
Catholic teachers wero taught and 
trained together. This led.to mutuai 
respect and kindly feeling. But ultra- 
montane Popery could not ally with it, 
and in the south and west the old model 
schools have only a few Protestant 
pupils. Against the endowment of con- 
vent model schools out of the Parlia- 
mentary Education Fund, and the see- 
tarianism of the sanction of it, two or 
three liberal commissioners protested— 
including one or two Episcopal Bishops, 
Dr. Henry, President of the Queen's 
College, Belfast, Counsellor Gibson, and 
the Rev. John Hall, of Dublin. Sir 
Hugh Cairns led the opposition to the 
change, which Sir Robert Peel, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, had in measure 
condemned. The opposition was only 
partially successful, and if the commis- 
sioners do not modify their views, they 
will be threatened by the desertion of 
the entire body of the Presbyterians of 
Ulster. I should be extremely sorry 
that this noble system should be broken 
up. There is no doubt whatever that 
it has shaken Irish Popery to its cen- 
tre, and that its results are seen in the 
desertion of the old Romish faith by 
many Irish emigrants to the United 
States. 

On the first day of the present year, 
the Irish prisons contained 2513 Roman 
Catholics, 364 Bpiscopalians, and 122 
Presbyterians. The 600,000 Episcopa- 
lians have three times as many in prison 
as the 500,000 Presbyterians. And yet 
they hgve less poor than the Presbyte- 
rians. The cost of providing religious 
instruction for the 364 Episcopalians is 
$8035; within $500 of the outlay on 
the Romanist prisoners. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE: SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers 


was held at the Bible House, New York, 


on Thursday, the Tthinst., James Lenox, 
Esq., President, in the chair, assisted by 
William Bb. Crosby, Benjamin L. Swan, 
and Francis Hall, Esqs., Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The decease of Hon. Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, one of the oldest Vice-Presidents 
of the Society, was announced, where- 
upon the Rev. Dr. De Witt read the 
90th Psalm and offered prayer. Four 
new auxiliaries were recognized, of which 
three are in Western Virginia, and one 
in Nebraska. 

Letters were received from the Rev. 
R. Holden, Bahia, stating, that before 
receiving information of bis appointment 
to an gency for Brazil and South 
America by this Board, he had accepted 
an cy for Brezil under the British 
ond Fecsian Bible Sooiety ; from the Rev. 
Dr. Revel, Florence, in regard to 

of the lates of Diodati's 

t olty, fiscal aceonnt; 


Rev. I. G. Bliss, Constantinople, | 
to Bi Perse and 


to Bible wosk in North 


ible | 


asking a grant to aid the distribution of 
the Bah cones at Tabris, which was 
granted; also in regard to’ distribution 
of the Scriptures at Oorfa (Ur of the 
Chaldees,) in Syria; from the Rev. W. 
Clark, Milan, stating his intention to pro- 
ceed on his Bible tour to the Tyrol and 
elsewherep and in regard to employing 
colporteurs and Bible readers; from the 
Right Rev. Bishop Ptyno, Cape Palmas, 
saying that the manuscripts of certain 
books in the Grebo language are witb- 
held at present from the press, waiting 
for improvements in orthography now 
under consideration, and asking for 
copies of the Arabic Scriptures for the 
Mandingoes and the Vye people; from 
the Rev. Messrs. Morse and Leonard, 
Constantinople, sending annual letter 
from the Mission in Western Turkey, 
which is very gratifying; from the Rev. 
G. Nutting, Oorfa, in behalf of the Mis- 
sion in Central Turkey, with gratifying 
statements as to the progress of divine 
truth in that region; from the Rev. Dr. 
Perkins, Oroomiah, as to translating and 
printing the Scriptures in ancient and 
modern Syriac. 

Very gratifying intelligence was re- 
ceived from the Agent in Western Vir- 
ginia as to the revival of the Bible work 
there. 

Grants of books were made, amount- 
ing to 74,220 volumes. They were for 
refugees and soldiers, prisoners of war, 
freedmen, hospitals, poor and destitate 
Sunday-schools where there are no aux- 
iliaries, including 500 Testaments ‘to the 
Methodist Book Concern at Pittsburg, 
a large grant for Mexico, with grants in 
Spanish for Algeria, Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, in various languages, and Arabic 
Testaments for Africa, and 52,000 for 
the United States Christian Commission. 

The meeting was large for the season, 
and full of interest. An earnest diseus- 
sion took place in regard to printing the 
Arabic Scriptures, but the subject was 
deferred for future consideration. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HEARERS OF THE WORD. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


THE OVER-HEATED HEARERS. 


A midsummer Sabbath day. The sun 
pours down his rays with bake-oven 
heat on the church-going public. In 
the city, the bricks are so warm as to 
give promise of toasting alive the vexa- 
tious worms which hang and drop from 
the trees; in the country, vegetation is 
so parched that it seems only to invite 
the presence of some mischievous boy 
with a light, to make it all go off like so 
much gunpowder. Many people who 
generally go to church are afraid to 
brave the dangers of such heat. Of 
those who do venture out, some of the 
men remark that it is “outrageously 
hot,” while the, ladies declare, some, 
that they are “roasted to death;” others, 
that they are “scorched,” or “melted.” 

Arrived in church, the worshippers 
find that the shelter which the building 
affords from the fiery rays of the sun, 
involves the shutting out of what little 
breeze is stirring outside. This can be 
remedied, however, by mechanical ap- 
pliances. A breeze must be raised. 
Each individual in the congregation 
sets himself at work with ardent indus- 
try, to see who can agitate the atmo- 
sphere most violently. Faas of all sizes 
and patterns are put in motion. The 
little ornamented satin fan wiggles ner- 
vously before the heated face of the fair 
daughter of the sanctuary, while the 
majestic old palm leaf is moved with 
stately dignity, to cool the countenance 
of the weighty matron. The man of 
business works his fan with an air of 
hurried importance; the young man 
studies the most graceful ways of balan- 
cing his between finger and thamb; the 
little child executes lively movements 
with his, now fanning himself earnestly, 
now trying to kill a fly with the breezy 
machine, now poking the, fan-hanidle 
into the eye of some beloved relation. 
If all the fanning were consolidated, 
there would be enough of it to blow the 
organ bellows. Let us not try to stop 
it. It is useful and instructive; use- 
ful, because the people who put forth 
all this effort believe that it makes them 
cooler; instructive, because much of hu- 
man character may be learned by no- 
ticlag the manner in which different 
human beings raise a breeze. 

Both preacher and hearer are «* a 
disadvantage when the weather is so 
warm. The hearer expects the preacher 
to rouse, interest, and instruct him; the 
preacher expects the hearer to be roused, 
interested, and instructed. Both are 
apt to be disappointed. The heat of 
the weather during the week may have 
wilted down all the preacher’s nervous 
energy, and the sermon may be an in- 
ferior one; or, perhaps, an old sermon 
is preached. If so, it is next to impos- 
to preach it with the vim which charac. 
terised it on that crisp November Sab- 
bath several years ago, when it was first 
delivered. Some o » people may say it 
poor sermon; o 
hey” not Génie in warm weather if 
sr does not preach better; 

ets, while the preaching js going on, 
seem to say, “O, how hot I +B! d 

érs'look as if they wopld thank the 
3 r if he would how . and let 
em go home. ersopal iscomfort 
comes home to each mind mote natu- 


othefs may sav that. 


rally than the gospel message which 
is spoken from the pulpit. And yet 
good is done. The word of grace may 
find a lodgment in some heart, as sure- 
ly in summer heat as in the frosts of 
winter. 

One service a day is as much as the 
majority of over-heated hearers can 
stand. The morning service may be 
well attended, while the afternoon is 
quite thin, and the evening almost de- 
serted. It is a mistake to spend time in 
scolding at those who remain at home. 
Of course, it is more pleasant, both for 
preacher and hearers, that the house be 
full; but it is better that half the con- 
gregation shoyld stay away, than they 
should drag themselves to church as a 
penance, and look asif they considered 
that the minister ought to be very much 
obliged to them for coming. Unwilling 
hearers are hard to preach to. People 
who have stuffed themselves with a 
heavy dinner of roast things are very 
hard to preach to. People who have 
not had their naps out at home, and 
who have come to ehurch to finish them, 
are the hardest of all. Let the nap, if 
any, be short; let the dinner be light. 
A hot roast dinner promotes a torrid 
condition of body, and a languid frame 
of mind. A dinner of ice-cream would 
be just the thing, and would meet” the 
ideas of all who disapprove of having 
warm food prepared on the Sabbath. 

Considering that the sccond service 
of the Sabbath is so frequently almost 
a failure, would it not be well to re- 
model our Sabbath arrangements for the 
summer months? The question is one 
which has been asked in many quarters 
for several summers past, but not much 
agitated. One good sermon a week is 
as much as most ministers can prepare 
and preach, in summer. We may mul- 
tiply sermons, but at the risk of produc- 
ing a poorer article. If the people re- 
member and digest that one good sermon, 
it will profit them more than a weary 


1 attendance on two or three sermons, 


which they dismiss from their minds as 
soon as delivered. Let the minister 
preach his good sermon in the morning, 
and let the people give it prayerful and 
honest attention. Let the afternoon be 
devoted (by those who can stay awake, ) 
to the Sunday school and the Bible 
classes. And, instead of coming to 
church in the evening, to be bait for 
musquitos, gnats, and all other insect 
pests, who may be attracted by the light, 
let the Sabbath evening be spent at 
home, in singing bymns, or in genial re- 
ligious conversation, or in pleasantly in- 
structing the children in matters con- 
nected with the truths presented to them 
during the day. Such an arrangement 
would be a happy medium between clos- 
ing the church and dispersing the con- 
gregation, on one hand, and crowding 
the people with a burden of unsatisfac- 
tory work, on the other. Shall we try it? 
Bristol, Pa. 


For the 


HELP THOSE WHO ARE IN NEED, 


“Help those who are in need,” are 
words which, if they were well under- 
stood, and acted upon accordingly, would 
indeed make a rapid progress in the ad- 
vancement of the “Cause of Christ.” 
When I say, help those who are in 
need, I do not mean to exclude spiritual 
any more than physical help. Although 
much good may be done with physical 
help, yet it is as filthy rags when com- 
pared with “spiritual help,” or the soul’s 
salvation. How strong the words of a 
Christian to the sinner’s dying soul, can 
only be appreciated by those who have 
felt its good results. Let the sinner be 
ever so deeply rooted in evil, if the 
blessing of God accompanies the Chris- 
tian’s word, it will have its effect, and a 
great one. To illustrate this, allow me 
to state facts from the life of one who 
is now a professed follower of Christ. 
His morning days were in Romanism, 
and in such a Church any true Chris- 
tian may imagine its results; for out of 
evil things cometh no good. It is in 
vain to think of destroying Christian 
principles, and at the same time of 
preserving Christian practice. Nature, 
when left to itself, is certain to degene- 
rate; so this youth, being left to him- 
self, to choose’right from wrong, fol- 
lowed not the Christian path, until he 
had reached the age of twenty-one, 
when he was seized with remorse at the 
atvful condition of a non-repenting sin- 
ner. Having been induced, very fortu- 
nately, to leave the Canadas and join 
the army of the United States, he met 
with Christians who taught him how he 
might be relieved, of the miseries of a 
sinful and depraved soul. The recrea- 
tive hours of thése men were spent in 
reading the Scriptures and singing 
praises to the Lord their Master, that 
he might make them brave soldiers of 
the cross, as well as of men. In not 
inany months after this youth had been 
among such kind brethren, he made 
a public profession of the ag 1089 of 
Christ, and from thay day he became 

re and more interested in the cause 
of Christ, until he has finally resolved 
to rene the talents and means which 
his Maker has giten him in the “hy = 
yard of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
member, dear readers, that this was done 
by the kind apd consoling words of 
Christians. Corsidér, that only ¢ little 
help from a Christian lip has d one | 


to the number who is willing to go and 
preach the unsearchable riches to the 
sinuer’s dying soul of the heathen na- 
tion. How many more can be added’ 
by the kind sympathies of Christians: 
Who, then, is not willing to take the’ 
words, “Help those who are in need,” 
as motto. Evsenivs. 


RATIONALISM IN THE FRENCH 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


A great struggle is going on in 
French Reformed Chureh, which, a. 
the blessing of God, promises excellent re- 
sults. It is from stagnation that corrap- 
tion of doctrine is chiefly to be feared, and 
the late Pastoral Conferences at Nisin 
will, no doubt, excite a spirit of inquiry, 
which will tend to place the authority 
the Bible and the great truths of the gos 
on a firmer basis. Nismes may be regarded. 
as, in a certain sense, the capital of French 
Protestantism, as it is the chief city in the 
most Protestant part of France. The agi- 
tation occasioned by M. Renan’s daring 
tack, not qnly on the Holy Bible, its inspit 
ration and authority, but op the person 
vharacter and divinity of our blessed Lord 
drew together at Nigmes a great Conference 
of pastors and elders of the Reformed 
Church of France. M. Renan proceeds i 
the same direction as our Englis 
and Reviewers, bu} with a greater audd- 
city. The denial of inspiration and all that 
is supernatural in Christianity; the denig} 
of the miraculous birth and resurrection off 
Jesus Christ; the denial of his Deity andi 
sacrificial atonement, are all involved in the 
teaching of our English Neologians; byé 
M. Renan advances with a bolder step) 
being free from the restraints which mi 
fetter the progress of unbelief in England: 
M. Renan does not scruple even to blas- 
— the character of the Holy One of 

, and to represent him both as deceiver 
and <leeeived. It was with reference 
these frightful negations, and the discus’ 
sions connected with the noble conduct of 
the French Presbyterial Council in the 


matter of M. Coquerel, fils, that the Confer-'* 


ence was, on the Ist and 2d June, held at. 
Nismes. The majority of the pastors oe 
issued, in the name of the “Conference” 
the de ent “du Gard,” an address to, 
the faithful of the Reformed Churches of 
France. The professed object is to re-as- 
sure their flo@ks that there is no occasion 
for alarm. It is curious to observe the 
similarity of the language of some parts of 
this address to the language of our own 
Bishop of London at the late Rugby dine 
ner. His lordship told us that, as Jong as 
he could remember, there had been a cry, 
“The Church is in danger,” but that, in 
his opinion, spore never was less ground 
for m. e majority of the French 
Conference declare that “neither the faith 
nor the Chureh is in peril. We are, and 
we ought to remain, with our different ten- 
dencies, the great and glorious’ Reformed 
Church of France.” Our excellent Parigs 
ian contemporary, L’Lsperance, remarking 
on this boasted security, and on the absence 
of all allusion to “the frightful negations,” 
asks if these pastors propose to introduce a 
new religion, a new form of worship—ano- 
ther gospel. L’ Esperance shows, by quota- 
tions from the organs of the Liberal party, 
that this is their real object, and ~ that it 
is intended that “Christian theism” shall 
take the place of the worn-out Christianity 
of the New Testament. It is in the mids¢ 
of this contest that the Liberal pastors of 
the South of France, choosing as their 
President M. Munier, the Dean of the Fa- 

ity of Theology at Geneva, come for- 
ward and exhort the French Protestants ta 
dismiss their alarms aboyt the security of 
the French Reformed Church, as it was 
never more secure. 


This address has not, however, been . 


carried without a protest, and no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty pastors and elders 
have signed a letter of protest, which has 
been published in L’ Esperance. We can- 
not give their letter at full length, but we 
will state its purport. It begins by allud- 
ing to the fact of the Pastoral Centeeenola 
held at Nismes on the Ist and 2d of June, 
and mentions that, in consequence of the 
unfairness of the proceedings, by which 
the Liberal pastors gained a majority, the 
Evangelical pastors and lay-elders had sol- 
emnly quitted the conference. Details are 
then given of the meeting, from which it 
appears that the Liberals were reinforced 
by several pastors from the North of France 
and Geneva, such as the Coquerels of Paris, 
Hoffet of Lyons, and Munier of Geneva. 
M. Fossard, agent of the Société Centrale, 
was the only Evangelical pastor from the 
North. A provisional committee, contra 
to precedent and without authority, decide 
that the lay-elders should not vate, and that 
every pastor who voted should first pay two 
francs. Under this arbitrary arrangement, 
Mr. Munier, the of the Ge- 
nevan Arians, was elected president, by 10 
votes against 59 given to M. Borrel. 

M. Jean Monod then made the attempt 
to induce the pastors to accept the Apos- 
tle’s Creed as the symbol of their faith, and 
as acknowledging a belief in God the Crea- 
tor, in Jesus Christ and “his glorivus his- 
tory,” and in the Holy Spirit. This was 
leaving’ample room for Arianism, Univer- 
iff, or even Socinianism; but it was tog 
ch for the majority of the pastors, and 
a matter of form, M. Jean Monod’s mild 
eenicon was excluded from a vote. Then 
thAgddress to the churches, previously pre- 
pared, was proposed, and one hundred and 
twenty of the pastors and elders, call 
Evangelical, quitted the Assembly, and left 
the Muniers and the Coquerels to enjoy am 
undisputed majority. "Phe latitudinarian, 
address was, of course, carried, calls 
the churches to feel assured that the Ch 
is in no danger. In fact, as the Bishop of 

don discerns no danger to the Church 

England from the assaults of our ows 
Essayists and Reviewers, So the ery at 
Nismes, who cannot accept the symbol of thé 
Apostle’s Creed, digcern no danger to the 
pene formed Church in what is taught 
Coquerels and M. Renan.— 
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For the Presbyterian. 


TO MY BIBLE-CLASS. 


My Dear Girls—In my last, I left 
you on our arrival in China) Macao— 
Pronounced Macow—was my first, as 
Well as my last home there. I have for 
ite-why, I cannot. tell—a great feeling 
of affection. To tell the truth, it is the 
only place I ever really loved. 

“Macao is a Portuguese settlement 
on a small peninsula projecting from the 

uth-castern end of the large island of 
Hiangshan. The circuit of this settle- 

pent is about cight miles. The position 
at Macao is very agreeable, nearly eur- 
rounded with water, and open to the 
sea breezes on every side, having a good 
variety of hill and plain even in its little 
territory, and a large island on the west 
called Lapa Island, on which are plea- 
sant rambles, to be reached by equally 
pleasant boat excursions.”’ 

Just now, I wish I could take you 
with me, this beautiful afternoon, for a 
walk there. I would carry you across 
& pretty green, which was in front of our 
house, then through a dark, long gate- 


way—one of the city gates, called “St. 


Antonio”—which would lead us right 
out on to the hills outside of the city 
walls. 

At first, perhaps, you might start at 
the sight of graves scattered over the 
hills in: full view. The Chinese do not 
bury as we do, in cemeteries, but on the 
hill sides. Our path leads through these 
graves. We will walk briskly, to get 
into an opening between two hills, which 
is not very far off. This opening is called 
the “gap.” It looks as if a large slice 
had been taken out of the range of hills. 
On the left hand side is a fort frowning 
down upon us as we pass through the 
“gap.” Wecan go up the steep ascent, 
and visit it. I know the Portuguese 
sentinel will let us in, and be very glad 
to have us shown around. From'this 
fort we will get a view, which will fully 
Tepay us the fatigue of climbing up. 

As soon as we pass through the gap, 
we will see the sea. If you like, we 
can go down to the foot of the hill, and 
sit on the rocks, and enjoy the delicious 
see breezo; or else do as I often did 
when a child, wander along, jumping 
from rock to rock as the waves fell 
back, until I was quite tired out. 

But perhaps, instead of going down 
to the water, you would prefer turning 
to the left after leaving the gap, and fol- 
low the very narrow pathway which 
leads around the hill-side. We will not 
lose sight of the water, but shall still 
see and hear the waves as they rush in, 
one after the other, and tumble over 
each other, not very far below our path. 
This is a very pleasant walk, and if 
you like to keep on, we will soon come 
to “ Cassitha’s” bay, a pretty little spot 
—often used in summer by the English 
and American gentlemen as a hing 
place. It is also connected with the 
capture of Mr. Stanton, an English gen- 
tleman, who was seized‘ near there, one 
morning, by a band of Chinese, when he 
had gone to take his salt bath. This 
was during the first war with England. 

We can continue our walk for a great 
distance, going around another hill, 
guarded also by a pretty little fort. 
On and on we can go, sometimes through 
valleys, then again over the sapdy beach, 
sround other hills, through the open 
square of a temple—at last along a long 
dusty road. So I could take you, by 
one continued new way, home again to 
our house on the green, most of thé time 
keeping in sight of the sea. 

Every evening, while we lived there, 
we used either to wander along the sea- 
shore, or else climb the hills. Every af- 
ternoon brought for us new pleasures. 
I always connected the idea of rest 
and repose with Macao. After a long, 
hot summer in Canton, it was so plea- 
saut to get into the steamer, and go 
down and spend a few weeks in that 
Portsignese settlement. The first snuf- 
firfg of the salt air gave new strength 
and life. In fact, it serves as a sort of 
watering-piace to Canton. Indeed, there 
was a time when the foreign merchants 
had their summer homes in Macao, 
where their families spent the hot sea- 
son. - 
These narrow pathways that I tell 
yeu about are now made into nice car- 
riage roads; and when I left there, a 
few years since, it was no uncommon 
sight to meet persons out driving in the 
afternoon. Mountain chairs were more 
common, however, than carriages. This 
is a kind of arm-chair, made of bamboo, 
very light, having a projection for the 
feet. To this chair is fastened two 
long poles, made of a very elastic kind 
of wood. There is no covering to the 
chair, as it is only intended for the cool 
of the evening. In the afternoon, be- 
tween five and six o’clock, ladies and 
gentlemen step into their mountain 
chairs, and go out for their airing. 
Sometimes two or three will ride 
abreast, talking and laughing together, 
while the coolies carry fhem slowly 
along. ‘Two men carry one person. If 
they feel inclined to take a little walk, 
the order is given, the coolies set the 
chair down, and the persons step out 
and walk on. The chair-bearers then lift 
up tbe empty chair, and follow on after 
their master or mistress. This is a very 
comfortable way, I can assure you, of 
taking the air after a long sultry day. 
The motion is very pleasant, if you have 
bearers who are accustomed to their 
work; and they are not difficult to find, 
for there are numbers of men whose 
business is to carry chairs. Indeed, 
they form a somewhat distinct class, 
and are nicknamed, at Canton, mo mi 
ma—i. e., “tailless horses.” 

The sedan chair is different from the 
nfountain chair, being closed in, looking 
like a tall, light box, covered over with 
broadcloth, with windows in three sides, 
and a curtain of the same material as 
the chair is covered with hanging from 
fop to boitom in front. This chair is 
finished off with a slightly projecting 
roof, from the centre of which rises a 
large ball, either in imitation of gold or 
silver. The entire sedan is ornamented, 


—— 


according to taste, with velvet and sil- 
ver ornaments. The windows are move- 
able. In winter, glass is put in. In 
summer, these are removed, and in their 
place very delicate shutters are inserted, 
or else a very fine silk gauze is stretched 
tightly over the opening. Inside of the 
windows are hung tiny curtains of 
fancy-coloured crapes or silks. These 
ean be drawn or pushed back at“plea- 
sure. Altogether, the sedan is a very 
good arrangement. It affords a perfect 
protection from the heat of the sun; and 
in bad weather it can be entirely en- 
eased in an oil-cloth covering, made to 
fit tightly, so that ome can ride along in 
a pouring rain without getting in the 
least wet. These are also lifted up by 
long poles, and carried by two men, as 
the mountain chair. Some of these are 
very handsome. The cost is chiefly, 
however, in the poles; and on these de- 
pend a great deal of the comfort of the 


rider. if they are not elastic, the mo- 
tion is any thing but agreeable. 
Fa. 
For the Presbyterian. 


WITH JESUS 


F them, that they haa bee 
They took knowledge of ¢ oe been 


eaus.—Ac TS iv. . 


One of them was Peter. We see in 
Peter what man is when left to himself. 
He is weak and fearful. Peter thus left, 
trembles in the presence of a servant 
maid, and denies his Master. Just 80 


weak are we; and we need constant help, 


from God to enable us to be faithful. 
Let us feel our weakness, and look to God 
for help. 

We gee in Peter what man is, or may 
be, by grace—bold and fearless. So was 
Peter now, facing the Jewish Senate, 
and charging upon them the guilt of put- 
ting to death the Prince of life. So 
different was Peter now, that they took 
knowledge of him and John, that they 
had been with Jesus, not merely in his 
company, but as his disciples; they had 
imbibed his spirit. They were like him, 
So we must be like Jesus. We must be 
with him, not merely in attending at the 
place of worship, but with a felt need of 
him, we must receive him as our Saviour, 
and become his disciples. Thus we shall 
have a saving acquaintance with him, 
and shall delight in his fellowship. We 
must also be’ with him in his word, and 
see him every where in the Scriptures; 
we must be with him in prayer, private, 
social, and public; we must be with him 
in his ordinances; we must be with him 
in our daily deportment—be with him 
constantly; and then he will be with us. 
Then shall the world take knowledge of 
us that we have been with Jesus, and 
we may be thus daily directing others 
to the Lamb of God. 

Reader, have you been with Jesus? 
He has been with you, pressing on you 
his claims, and even now he is follow- 
ing you, and saying:—*“ Look unto me! 
O come, receive him; believe and obey 
him; be with him here, and you shall 
dwell with him for ever hereafter.” 

W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


fHE WICKED. 
THE SWORD OF THE LORD. 


* Lord, I am thine; but thou wilt prove 
My faith, my patience, and my love. 
When men of spite against me join, 
They are the sword—the hand is thine.” 

“The hand of the Lord must be 
recognized in all things except sin,” 
said an old writer; and true faith does 
so recognize it, especially in afflictive 
dispensations. It is proper that tRey 
should do so; for while they attribute 
their misfortunes or reverses to the ma- 
lice or blunders of men, they will seck 
no further for the remedy. 

“When men of spite” are suffered to 
prevail over us for a timo, are they not 
the sword wielded by an unseen hand, 
and often for the very purpose of caus- 
ing us to acknowledge that hand? David 
recognized this truth in Ps. xvii. 13,14: 
“Deliver my soul from the wicked, which 
is thy sword.” He looked farther than 
the instruments. If he had seen only 
the hand of man in his afflictions, he 
would not have been in a state to have 
received deliverance, and could not have 
sung so often of delivering mercies. 


“Surely the wrath of man shall praise 


thee, and the remainder of wrath thou 
wilt restrain.”—Ps. Ixxvi.10,11. The 
remainder of wrath will be restrained 
when it has effected this object—when it 
is made to “ praise thee.” 
restrained wrath will then take the place 
of the prayer for deliverance from the 
wicked sword. 

Great were my fears: my foes were groat; 

Much was their strength and more their rage; 


But Christ. my Lord, is conqueror still 
In all the wars the proud can wage. 


I will not fear, though armed throngs 

Surround my steps in all their wrath. 

Salvation to the Lord belongs ; 

His presence guards his people's path. 

‘Tt is really true that his presence does 
“guard his people’s path,” in the very 
midst of trouble, cither personal or na- 
tional; agd though there may be no 
signs of national repentance, vet each 
individual can secure his own peace 
and safety by immediate repentance, 
humility, and amendment. 

There is no reason why the righteous 
should fear to be involved in ruin with 
the impenitent, if they are in a right 
position before God. Even while the 
“sword of the wicked” is upon such as 
turn aside, they may still say, “ Though 
an host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear; though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be confi- 
dent, that in the time of trouble, he 
shall hide me in his pavilion.” “The 


Lord is the strength of my life; of | 


whom shall Ibe afraid? What shall 
we say, then, to these things’? If God 
be for us, who can be against us ?”"— 
Ps. xxvii. 1—5; Rom. viii. 31. 

This calmness, this freedom from fear, 
is the privilege of every true Christian, 
if they only have faith to realize it; and 
we ought to pray for that trusting faith, 


The song of 


~ 


H-E- 


so beautifully expressed in Isaiah xxvi. 
8, 4:—" Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” Perfect 
peace presupposes perfect trust; and if 
we have it not, we must search our 
hearts, and find the Achan that prevents 
this blessing; for “ when a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.” And 
we can know it. “Enoch had this tes- 
timony before he waa translated, that he 
pleased God.” Prov. xvi. 9; Heb. xi, 5. 

And we are exhorted to be followers 
of them “ who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises.” And this is one 
we must follow; pray for the testimony 
that Enoch had, and when we have it, 
then we need fear nothing, for it is then 
that God will “make our enemies to be 
at peace with us when we please him.” 
And we may scek deliverance elsewhere 
in vain. But in the meantime, while 
we are secking it, we need not fear, 
especially if our heart-searchinfs be sin- 
cere, with a determination to cast out 
all that offends; for, though “the wicked 
are a rod to the righteous, yet the rod of 
the wicked shall not rest upon the lot of 
the righteous.” “For as the mountains 
are around about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is around about his people.” Ps. cxxv. 
1—3. “The rod of the wicked” can 
only remain until it has caused the 
righteous to flee to him for refuge; and 
“the remainder of wrath thou wilt re- 
strain.” The sooner they recognize his 
hand in their troubles, the sooner will 
“the sword of the wicked” te sheathed, 
for it cannot remain one moment after 
it has effected its purpose. 

Here, O my soul, thy trust repose, 
Since Jesus is for ever mine,. 


Nor death itself, the last of foes, 
Shall break a union so divine. 


A.P.J 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND HIS FAG. 


There was a droll scene in the House of 
Lords, the other evening, between Lord de 
Ros, a baronof England, and bis grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The topic 
under discussion was the system of educa- 
tion in — schools, and Lord de Ros 
expressed himself in favour of retainiag the 
fagging system, observing that he consid- 
ered it gave the boys a wholesome idea of 
discipline. He added that he himself, 
when at Eaton, was the fag of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and that he had a 


lively recollection of having cleaned his | 


grace’s shoes; although he was ready to 
admit that, on the whole, the most reverend 

relate was a kind and considerate masten 

he Archbishop of Canterbury laughed 
heartily at the mention of this little episode 
of his boyish days, and surveyed his right 
honourable fag with some interest, as he sat 
directly opposite him on the conservative 
benches. It is, perhaps, worthy of note 
that, although more than half a century 
has elapsed since the Hon. Willian Lennox 
Lacelles Fitzgerald de Ros, the heir to a 
peerage created in 1264, cleaned the shoes 
of plain Charles Thomas Longley, their 
relative social positions remain unaltered ; 
for both master and fag aro, it is true, 
members of the House of. Lords, but the 
master has still, by virtue of his rank, pre- 
cedence over his fag, although the latter 
has the proud boast of being premicr baron 
of England. Charles Thomas Longley was 
born in 1795, and went to Eton in 1805. 
Lord de Ros was born in 1797, and made 
his a ce at Eton in 1807, when he 
was allotted as fag to the future een 
of Canterbury, who, in his turn, had serv 
in that capacity to Master George John 
Sackville West, now fifth Earl of de la 
Warr.— London letter. 


POSTURE IN WORSHIP. 


Of all the lazy folks in creation, Old- 
school Presbyterians take the lead in re- 
ference to the manner in which they con- 
duct religious worship on the Sabbath day. 
Every principle of physiology and common 
sense is subverted; every instinct of pro- 
priety, respect, reverence, and devotion are 
all sacrificed to the Moloch of personal idle- 
ness and case. The people go in, squat 
down on benches, and sit, and sit, and sit 
for two mortal hours, neither kneeling nor 
standing till two or three minutes previous 
and preparatory toward taking their hats 
and marching out. Some denominations 
have the decency to kneel in prayer, which 
seems very appropriate and becoming; the 
Presbyterian leans forward, spreads out his 
elbows along the pewback for about a yard, 
leans his forehead on his hands, and 
to sleep, becomes scmi-comatose,. or tae 
plans for next day. Some of them, the 
women, doubtless are devout as far as per- 
sons can be who can scarcely keep their 
eyes open. Does it not defy criticism, that 
keeping one position for nearly two hours 

states to sleep; which is further cher- 

hed and invited by leaning forward, as 
just described, and closing the eyes. Epis- 
copalians afe called formal by some, and 
ceremonious, by their frequent change of 
position in sitting, standiug, and kneeling; 
others derisively speak of it as “ bobbing up 
and down all the time,” so that a stranger 
can’t tell what's what, as sometimes they 
sit when they sing, at others stand when 
they sing; now the minister recites, and 
they stand; again he recites, and they sit ; 
a third timo, and they lean forward; some- 
times he says “Amen,’’ and they lean on, 
take no notice of it; at another time he 
says “Amen!” and “as you were’’ scems to 
be the order of the day. We never fuil to 
get mixed up ontirely when we go to hear 
the Episcopals preach; uor have we any 
chanee of going to sleop. Who ever sits 
squat down two hours at a stretch at homg, 
abroad, or any where on the face of the 
earth, except a Presbyterian at public wor- 
ship’ It is the more irrational, in propor- 
tion as the worshipper is a labouring man, or 
is actively cunzaved in business during the 
week; for the blood will tend to stagnation 
from the long ove position, the body be- 
comes uneasy and cries out for change, as 
is evidenced plainly enough by the inces- 
sant wrigeling about in the pew; while the 
brain is oppressed by the stagnating blood, 
and the mind works sluggishly and sleepily. 
The good old-fashioned Methodist plan is 
the best, the most. rational, devout, and be- 
coming: to sit when they listen to man; 
to kneel when they address the Great [ Am; 
to stand when they praise before the Saviour 
of all. But homely old Methodism is get- 
tihe out of date now; it isn’t decorous in 
these times to “shout aloud,’ and show 
that the worshipper is a wide awake Chris- 
tian, a living man; they don’t sing in these 
times as if they would split their throats 


P 


open with the gushing unction of their 
songs, but they are getting to be put in 
strait jackets like other people, with 
“steepelows” to the churches, and doors 


to their pews, as if to keep out the uacir- 
aaadieel and the stranger; while their 


foretime soul-singing has dwindled down to 
a prim a penny-whistle that 
had the croup. What would good old John 
Wesley say, if he could be resurrected ?— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


: 


“LIBERAL” PRAYER-MEETING. 


The weekly prayer-meetings held by 
“orthodox” Christians are often the sub- 
ject of sneers, and even merriment to the 
“liberal” people. Yet they have tried them 
and failed. Some years since the accom- 
plished Rev. Dr. B , of New York, 
anxious that his “liberal” flock should 
manifest some personal interest in religion, 
besides sitting for a couple of hours each 
Sabbath, in luxurious pews, and there being 
delightfully entertained, pro “weekly 
prayer-meeting” to his people. They cor- 

ially easented: ; and the first two or three 
were socially well sustaincd—that is, a 
goodly number were present, yet the pastor 
did most, if not all of the praying. But 
the thing soon subsided. There was no 
heart in it. The attendance fell off, and 
to the extreme chagrin of the worthy Dr. 
B——.,, so few were present that the meet. 
ings were adjourned to his residence. The 
last one was attended by the pastor and 
“one lady!” The rise and fall of this 
prayer-meeting we had from herself. She 
is now in an “orthodox” church.—J. 
Observer. 


WHY? 
I ask the reason why 
He makes me no reply; 
’ I pause, but hear no sound; 
I look, but sight is dim— 
It cannot reach to Him— 
And all is dark around. 


“My Father,” then I cry, 
“T know that thou art nigh, 
Yet would I hear thee call, 
Behold thy gracious hand, 
Receive thy kind command, 
Nor fear again to fall.” 


In vain I look and sigh, 
He gives but this reply: 
“My ways are kind and just; 
A Father’s love is sure, 
My children are secure— 
'Tis theirs to wait and trust.” 


On Him I thus rely, 

And though I know not why, 
I wait his time and way; 

I cannot read his will, 

And bid my heart be still, 
And listen, to obey. 


REPLY. 


A clearer light revealed 
My senses bath unsealed, 
And sight hath wider scope; 
I look from earth away, 
To where eternal day 
Illumes the realm of hope. 


No more I ask in vain, 

Time makes the answer plain— 
I feel that God is wise; 

Good, though he good withholds, 

Kind when he most controls, 
And gives when he denies. 


‘ O voice so kind and calm, 
That drops from heaven like balm, 
My sad distrust to heal— 
O dull, slow heart to learn, 
Unskilful to discern, 
Insensible to feel. 


Such is the school of time, 
And this the truth sublime: 
God teaches, in His way, 
The sceptre he must wield— 
I joyfully will yield, 
Love, trust Him, and obey. 


THE PREACHER AND THE BIBLE. 


Censtant perusal and re-perusal of the 
Scriptures is the great preparation for preach- 
ing. You get good even when you know it 
not. This is one of the most observable 
differences between old and young theolo- 
gians. 

Give attendance to reading. 

Go to the Bible as a fund, not so much of 
premises as conclusions. 

Cut off superfluous studies. Come back 
tothe Bible. This rings in my ears as years 
goon. Consider all past studies as so much 
discipline. Make Scripture the interpreter 
of Scripture. 

The very best preparation for extempore 
discourse is textual knowledge. Luther says 
truly >-—“ Bonus textuarius est bonus 
gus.’ —Dr. Alexander. 


<P 


Gen. McClellan’s Oration at West Point. 


The closing passage of General McClel- 
lan’s oration is both patriotic and pious. 
It is as follows: 

“At such a time as this, and in sucha 
struggle, political partisanship should be 
merged in a true and brave patriotism, 
which thinks only of the good of the whole 
country. It was in this cause and with 
these motives that so many of our comrades 
have given their lives, and to this we are 
all personally pledged in all honour and 
ffdelity. Shall such devotion as that of our 
dead comrades be of no avail? Shall it be 
said in after ages that we lacked the vigour 
to complete the work thus bezun? That 
after all these noble lives freely given, we 
hesitated, and failed to keep straight on 
until our land was saved! Forbid it, heaven, 
and give us firmer, truer hearts than tliat. 
(), spirits of the valiant dead, souls of our 
slain heroes, lend us your own indomitable 
will; and if it be permitted you to commune 
with those still chained by the trammels of 
mortality, hover around us in the midst of | 
danger and tribulation; cheer the firm, 
strengthen the weak, that none may doubt 
the sulvation of the republic and the tri- 
umph of our grand old flag In the midst 
of the storms wich toss our ship of State, 
there is one great beacon licht, to which 
we can ever tue with confidence and hope 
It cannot be that this great nation has 
played its part in history: it cannot be that 
our sun, Which arose with such bright pro- 
mises of the future, has already set forever. 
It must be the intention of the overruling 
Deity that this lund, so long the asylum of 
the oppressed. the refuge of civil and re- 
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ligious liberty, shall again stand forth in 
bright relief, united, purified and chastened 
by our trials, as am example and-encourage- 
ment for those who desire the progress of 
the human race. It is not given to our 
weak intellects to understand the steps of 
Providence as they occur; we comprehend 
them only as we look back upon them in 
the far-distant past. So it is now. We 
cannot unravel the seemingly tangled skein 


of the ms y of the Creator; they are 
too high aud far-reaching for our limited 
minds. But all history and his own re- 


vealed word teach us that his ways, although 
inscrutable, are ever righteous. Let us 
then honestly and manfully play our part; 
seek to understand and perform our whole 
duty; and trust unwaveringly in the bene- 
licent God, who led our ancestors across the 
sea, and. sustained them afterward, amid 
dangers more appalliug even than those en- 
countered by his own chosen people in their 
great exodus. He did not bring us here in 
vain, nor has he supported us thus far for 
naught. If we do our duty and trust in 
him, he will not desert us in our need; 
firm in our faith that God will save our 
country, we now dedicate this site to the 
memory of brave men, to loyalty, patriotism, 
and honour.” 


DR. BACKUS’ CONVERSION. 


In the life of Dr. Backus, of Somers, 
Connecticut, the following account of his 
conversion is given by himself. Having 
been for some time under serious impres- 
sions, he says: 

“As I was mowing alone in the field, 
August 24, 1741, all my t life was 
opened plainly before me, and I saw clearly 
that it had been filled up with sin. I went 
and sat down in the shade of a tree, where 
my prayers and tears, my longing and striv- 
ing for a better heart with all my doings, 
were set before me in such a light, that I 
perceived [ could never make myself better, 
should | live ever so long. Divine justice 
appeared clear as my condemnation, and I 
saw that God had a right to do with me as 
He would. My soul yielded all to his hands, 
fell at his feet, and was silent and calm be- 
fore Him. And while I sat there, I was 
enabled by Divine light to see the perfect 
righteousness of Christ, and the freeness 
and richness of his grace, with such clear- 
ness that my soul was drawn forth to trust 
in Him for salvation, and I wondered that 
others did not also come to Him who had 
enough for all. The word of God, and the 
promises of his grace appeared firmer than 
a rock, and I was astonished at my previous 
unbeuer. My heavy burden was gone, 
tormenting fears were fled, and my joy was 
unspeakable. 

“ Yet this change was so different from my 
former ideas of conversion, that for above 
two days I had no thought of having ex- 
perienced it. Then I heard a sermon read 
which gave the characters of the children 
of God, and I had an inward witness that 
those characters were wrought in me; such 
as a spirit of prayer, a hatred of sin, an 
overcoming of the world, love to the breth- 
ren, and love to enemies; and I conclude 
that I then had the sealings of the Spirit 
of God, that I was a child of his. New 
ideas and dispositions were given me; the 
worship and service of God, and obedience 
to his will were the delight of my soul. I 
found such happiness therein, as I never 
had in all the vanities of the world.” 


THE PROOF OF LOVE. 


The King of Armenia, not fulfilling his 
engagement, Cyrus entered thie country, 
and having taken him and all his family 
prisoners, ordered them instantly before 
him. 

“ Armenius,” said he, “you are free; for 


you are now sensible of — error. And 
what will you give me if I restore your wife 


to you?” 

* All that I am able.” 

“What if I restore your children?” 

“ All that I am able.” 

“And you, Tigranes,” said he, turning 
to the son, “what would you do to save 
your wife from servitude?” 

Now Tigranes was but lately married, and 
had a t love for his wife. “Cyrus,” 
he replied, “to save her from servitude, I 
would willingly lay down my life.”’ 

“Let cach have his own again,” said 
Cyrus; and when he departed one spoke of 
his clemency, another of his valour, another 
of his beauty and the graces of his person; 
upon which Tigranes asked his wife “if 
she thought him handsome?” 

“ Really,” replied she, “I did not look 
at him?’ 

“At whom, then, did you look?” 

“At him who offered to lay down his life 
for me!” 

Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he should lay down his life for his friends. 
Tigranes was willing to die for his wife. 
Bat while we were yet enemies Christ died 
for us. How far this love all earthly love 
excels! 

The wife of Tigranes did not look at the 
King in his beauty. She could only look 


| on him who was willing te die for her. 


What shall we desire in heaven more than 
to look on the face of Him who did die for 
us? There is beauty, glory, infinitely re- 
splendent glory in heaven, and eye hath 
not seen, nor heart conceived it, but no- 
thing there will so attract the* believer's 
gaze as the face of Him who gave his life 
for sinners. Wonderful love! Unspeaka- 
ble love! And we may look on Him and 
love Him for ever. . 

A young man who had lost his mother, 
to whom he was most tenderly attached, 
had often expressed a streng desire to go 
to heaven that he might once more meet 
his beloved mother. As he had no interest 
in religion, his desire fur heaven had no 
higher object than this. Some time after- 
wards he became a Christian, and when 
asked about the anticipations of meeting 
his mother in heaven, he said, “It seems to 
me as if [ shoukt want to gaze upon my 
Saviour a thousand years before thinking 
of any one else.” 

Christ had laid down his life for him. 
IIe would not look at another —V. Ob- 


Dr. Chalmers to the Impenitent. 


You may delay the work of repentance, 
and thiok the future far off; but it will 
come—your last call from heaven. far off, 
but it will come—vour last unavailing effort 
to repent far off, but it will come—the 
death-strugcle, the shroud, the faneral far 
off; but it willeome—the day of judgement, 
the day of re ekoning fir off; but it will come 
—the sentence, * Dopart from me, ye curs- 
ed, into everlasting fire!’ far off; but it 
will come—cternal banishment from the 
presence of the Lord, weeping. wailing, 
and the gnashing of teeth far off; but it 
will come. 


The Plan. System, Extent and 
Wants of the Work of the 


COMMISSION 
IN THE FIELD. 


The United States Christian Commiesion ia in 
present pressing want of means for its work in 
the Army and Nayy. Encouraged by generous 
contributiona at home, and urged by carnest 
demands from tho field, its heneficent opera- 
tions have been greatly extended, and large 
sums are required to maintain the ecale it has 
reached. Signal success has induced still 
more urgent cails from the field for yet wider 
extension. Experionce has been gained. Sys- 
tem has been perfected. Methods have been 
tested. Relations havo been adjusted. Puosi- 
tion has been achieved. All necessary facili- 
ties secured. We aro, therefore, prepared 
— to enlarge, if the means to do it are 
supplied. We, however, are merely almonors 
of the people to the men who are fighting our 
battles. _What ‘ie placed in our hands we 
place in theirs. That is all we can do. If 
you give us more we can do more. If less, 
we must reduce the work. , 

Already you have intrusted to us a large 
amount. We refer you to our Annual Report, 
now ready for gratuitous distribution, for the 
account of our stewardship. You will find 
therein, accounts of our work in all the great. 
fields of the war. You will find also accurate 
and full statements of all our reccipta and dis- 
bursements. Your special attention is invited 
to them. They exhibit a work unparalleled 
in its economy and efficiency. Compared with 
the amount expended, the amount achieved_j 
wonderful in the grandeur of its extent and 
vastness of its beneficent results. This, under 
God, is not so much due to any wisdom of 
ours, as to the deep interest felt in our brave 
men. This has enabled us to obtain extraor- 
dinary facilities from the Government, com- 
manders in the field, Railroad and Telegraph 
Companies, and also the gratuitous services of 
about sixteen oo ministers and others. 
Thus, a great work has been done at compara. 
tively small cost. 


THE PLAN. 


The Christian Commission embraces in ite 
plan both spiritual and temporal benefiis, by 
means of men, stores, and publications. 

Some sup our work to be exclusively 
religious. it is, in the true idea of reli- 
gion. Our Lord regarded meti as both mortal 
and immortal. [He healed the body and saved 
the soul. The Christian Commission seeks 
the eame end. It is both the Good Sanzaritan 
and the Good Shepherd. It binds up wounds, 
pours in the oil and wine, and pays all ex- 

nses. It also leaves the ninsty-and-nine at 

e to seek the one lost in the field. 

This plan requires money and stores, as well 
as men and publications. 

The plan of distribution is directly from the 
hands of the delegate to the bands of tho sol- 
dior. No room for failure between. It sends 
delegates to seek out the a the suffering, 
the Hespendent, and supply, relieve, and cheer 
them. 

Experience has taught us that this is the 
only plan upon which the wants of our brave 
men in the field can be met. 


THE SYSTEM 


Of - United States Christian Commission 
is this: 

1. It has a small permanent paid field 
agency, employed to superintend, direct, and 
report the work in the field. 

A large voluntary unpaid delegation of 
men and others to do the work. 

3. It has stations at principal centres, front 
and rear, with out-stations around them. A 
chapel-tent, store tent, and subsistence-ten 
with stores and publications to distribute, an 
two or three delegates to distribute them; a 
free writing-table furnished, and daily, or 
twice, or thriee daily, religious services by 
the delegates, are the chief features of a cen- 
tre station. An out-etation is a point in some 
camp, post, or battery, for stated services and 
distribution. 

4. Reports to the stations are required 
every week of all work and distribution b 
delegates, and ev month from the 
agents to the Cen 


5. Teams, wagons, and supplies are 
vided, to enable the agents an y wheel 


move with the armies when they move, and 
be on the field in time of battle with their 
stores. Thus, the station delegates in the 
army at rest, become the minute men for the 
march and the battle. 

6. Diet kitchens in the hospitals south- 
in charge of competent ladies, under the fiel 
agents, to prepare foed and delicacies for the 
sick and convaleecing. 

The economy of this system 
For example, in the Army of the Potomac, 
one good field agent; two assistants at the 
front; ope at the base of supply, and one 
master of transportation—five in all, under 
pay, are sufficient to superintend and report 
the work of sixty delegates, who receive no 
pay but the soldier’s blessing and God’s. Six- 


teen ts under pey in all the armies—ex- 
cept those in the field assigned to the New York 


branch—serve to give orderly direction to the 
labours of 165 unpaid delegates. The ser- 
vices of an able pastor for weeks in this 
way cost the Commission often no more than 
two, thre’, or five dollars for incidental ex- 
i. Indeed, sometimes not even that. 

hey pay their own expenses, and thank God 
for the privilege in such a work. 

The efficiency secured is still more remarka- 
ble. The permanent agents secure stability, 
order, and the benefits of experience. The 
six weeks’ delegates are coming fresh from 
home, with hearts full, to give and sustain 
impulse, interest, and power, and returnia 
fresh from the field, full of its feelings 
facts, to move the hearts of the people at 


home. 
EXTENT. 


The ized work of the United States 
Christian Commission extends, beside all done 
for the Navy, into every Military Department. 
True, it by no means meets all their wants, or 
half of them. But all are reached. In all, 
we have now 55 centre-stations, 150 or more 
out-stations, supplied by the delegates, and 
56 chapels, under the control of chaplains, 
roofed with canvas by the Commission, and 
furnished with stoves—in all, not lesa thaa 
265 different points from which the influence 
of the Commission for good radiates through 
the armies. ‘To the 16 agents and 165 dele. 
gates in the field must be added 25 secretaries 
and assistants in the various offices at home, 
making 206 men constantly engaged in the 
work, besides all the chief executive officers 
who give to it their invaluable servicee. 

Of results, it becomes us to spcak méAdestly. 
We cannot os:imate the good done. No man 
can tell the number of lives saved, souls con- 
verted, men rescued from vice, or of joy in 
the home and in heaven resulting. On one 
battle field, as estimated by surgeons, more 
tlian athousand lives were saved. How many 
on all? Nearly two thousand pledged to ab- 
stain from intoxicating drinks in one perma- 
nent camp. 

The Holy Spirit graciously vouchsafed, on 
nearly every station of the Commission in the 
army, and at some of them large numbers 
turned to righteousness, 

Iiomes cheered by news of salvation from 
the camp, or consoled by intelligence of conva- 
leseence from the hospital, or by tokens saved 
and assurance giten of happy death from be- 
side the grave. 

Who will attempt to sum up the various 


benelits? 
THE WANTS. 


From every Military Department urgent 
calls come to us jor the extension of our work. 
The appeals for more teams, wagons, tents, 
and battlefield stores, to enable delegates and 
fic ld agents to move with the armies, are pain- 
fuily preseing. To refuse them is cruel; it is 
to refuse relief from sufferings and death to 
the brave men who fight and full for us: 
to supply them without means is impossible. 

Diet Ritchens are called for alao, to save our 


men in the hosvitals of the field from suffering 


is remarkable. 
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and dying for want of suitably prepared nour- 
ishment to sustain and build them up. 

For all ordi cases the Government eu 
lies all the stores that are needed. Nover 
id the authorities of any nation meet the 

wants of soldiers mere fully. 

Special cases and extraordinary emergencies 
only requize to be met by any other agency. 

¢, however, are many and ercat, requiring 
the purchase of a larze amount, besides all 
that are sent in. 

The call for religious reading matter in- - 
ercases by the very increase of supply. The 
widor we circulate, the more earnest and ex- 
tensive the demand from those still unreached 
beyond. We distrilute three hundred thou- 
sand religions papers every month. Fifty 
thousand a week of these are the weekly fa- 
vourite family papers of the various denomi 
nations. But this is nothalfenongh. Hun 
dreds of thousands of library and knapsack 
books, most of them prepared specially for the 
purpose, we supply. But the wants of our 
Army and Navy are only beginning to be met. 
One call, which we cannot in justice to other 
suforing interests eupply at present, comes to 
us for fifty libraries for the gunboats on the 
Mississippi alone. 

The American Bible Society nobly responds 
to the call for Bibies and Testaments. Its 
presses and binderies, however, though is- 
suing seven thousanl Testaments a day, can- 
not keep up with the demand. 

The greatest want of the army, however, is, 
when at rest, men to proach the gospel and do 
them , and when fighting, it is men to re- 
lieve the wounded, save life, comfort the dyin 
and console the living at home by letters ant 
mementos. More mcn—double the number at 
least—should be kept in the field. 

_ The great want of the United States Chrie- 
tian Commission to mcet these wants of the 


field is Monry. 
Heretofore the people have always pa? 

and generously supplied means for the w 

whenever its wants have beon fairly rr 

sented, and our confidence is that they wi do 

so now and onward as long as the 

for the work shall remain. 


C. Demunn, Bosto 

E. S. Janzs, New York, | 
Executive Committee. 


WwW. E. Boarpman, Secretary. 
§$econd Bdition. 


The BOOK for the NATION 


AND 


THE TIMES. 


BY 
A CITIZEN JU. 8. N. A. 
12mo Pamphlet. 25 Cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Among the many publications from the p 
this is eminently timely. Setting out with ‘the 
idea that the present calamitics upon our coun- 
try are the just judgments of God for our 
tional sins, it faithfully proceeds to show 
prominent by which, as nation, we have 
sinned, viz:—By adopting a national Constitution 
which makes no formal reeognition of God; by 
not regarding as a nation civil government as am 
ordinance of God; by disregarding the law of God 
in relation to the moral character of our civil 
rulers; and by maintaining slavery, and refusing 
to try it by the word of God. These are its lead- 
ing positions, and they are generally well main- 
tained. We would rejoice to see this pamphlet 
have a wide circulation.—Christian Instructor. 

It is a sound, earnest, patriotic plea for national 
religion and national righteousness, and it should 
be read and circulated over the land by the hun- 
dred thousand. What our nation needs now, 
more than increased forces or able generals, is a 
reverent recoguition of the authority, sovoreignty, 
and holiness of Jehovah of Hosts.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

A vigorous and earnest appeal for national re- 
pentance and amendment. We are refreshed in 
turning from Bishop Hopkins’ sophistical argu- 
ments to the straightforward declaration of the 
pamphlet—“There is no small measure of guilt 
incurred by justifying slavery from the Bible, 
and at the same time refusing to try our slavery 
by the Bible.”—American Presbyterian.. 

It is pious and patriotic, and has,:in oppesition 
to its long-winded riva) [“ Hopkins on slavery“) 
the rather important advantage of truth.— 
Lutheran. 


A lucid, faithful, earnest, honest tract, exactly 
suited to our national exigency. It is definite in , 
its statements, puts its finger on the sins, the 
actual sins of the land, and exhibits the princi- 
ples on whieh Jehovah deals with nations. The 
author, at page 51, makes sad havoc with the . 
popular fallacy, that because the Hebrews had 
slavery, therefore Southern slavery was legiti- 
mate.— Presbyterian Standard. 

% “Tus Book ror tus Nation,” is the title of an 

earnest and forcible pamphlet, in which the au- 
thor shows that God is’ not merely chastising, but 
punishing us for our national sins.— Presbyterian. 

*,* Seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, 


is Now Parrarrvp to Visirods. 
The Proprietor, thankful for the past liberal 
support, pledges himself to spare ne olfvrts that 
will contribute to the h:ppine sof his latrong, 
and secure for them the corforis of a home at the 
sea-sicle. 


For information, address 
WHITEMOUSE, 
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of about half an hour. To this 


hatchets, beads, &c. The people have | occasion, 
; they all gave the strictest attention; and 


Work of the Church. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
CHURCII EXTENSION TO THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY. 


Brier report is this, but quite long 
enough to set forth the sum of the 
year’s opcrations, and therefore satisfac- 
tory in its brevity. “Preaching,” in 
reports, is of doubtful utility and ques- 
tionable taste; what is wanted being a 
plain, clear, straight-forward statement 
of the work done, and of the means 
given with which to do it. For its bre- 


. vity, and yet its sufficient fulness, we 
_ therefore heartily approve this report. 


The sum of this report is this—that 
during the period covered by this report, 


the Board had before it one hundred 


and two applications from churches 
wishing gid to build houses of worship, 
and asking for nearly $44,000; that the 
receipts of the Board during the year 
were $24,847.49; and that the expendi- 
tures were $12,302.81; but that adding 
to the diffleronce between these sums 
the balances of former yoars, the bal- 
ance in the treasury April 1, 1864, was 
$33,051.26. 

“Balances,” in former years, have 


' been vexations of spirit to many of our 


Secretaries, and have been almost as 
troublesome to explain as “deficits.” 
We think that in this respect our 


Church has learned some wisdom, and 


that the worthy brethren who have to 
report the plethoric condition of their 
treasury, may do so hereafter without 
uncomfortable tremors, and may abridge 
proffered explanations of a fact which 
should be received with satisfaction, if 
-the balance is to be used as a basis for 
future and enlarged effort. 

It is true, that a balance of thirty-three 


| ‘thousand dollars in the troasury of a 


Board whose annual income is only 
twenty-four thousand dollars, seems un- 
veasonably large. But it is only seem- 
ingly so; for the method by which the 
Board operates makes a large balance a 
matter of necessity. The operations of 
the Board cannot be completely summed 


iter year, and thus separated from 
operations of the preceding or snc- 
@peding year. Appropriations are made 


upon the condition, that when they are 
paid, the entire debt of the church is to 
be thereby paid. This oannot always 
be complied with by the church until 
one, two, or three years after the appro- 
ion is voted; but the Board must 
take care that the moncy is in the trea- 
sury when called for. It results from 
that, while there may be a balance in 
the treasury, it is almost always an 
jated balance, liable to be dimin- 

ished and absorbed in ao month’s time. 
The large balance, therefore, proves no- 
thing against ‘the -Board managing this 
fund. It proves only the exceeding 
difficulty which churches find in bring- 
ing their operations within the Board’s 
rule, that its appropriation shall pay the 
last bills. There is no question, cither, 


~ gs to th®wisdom of this rule. 


It is not yet ten yoars since the 
Board of Church Extension was organ- 
ized independently—the present being 
the ninth annual report. The great 

k which this Board is doing for the 
Church is fully signified by the fact, 


tahat during this period it has aided five 


hundred and seventeen churches to erect 


houses of worship; in other words, that. 


about one-fifth of all the churches in 
connection with the General Assembly 
have obtained sanctuaries thrdétgh the 
help of this Board. When we think of 
what this statement includes—of the 
comfort and enjoyment which has been 
giveh to thousands in the worship of 
God—of the relief which has been given 
to toiling, self-denying preachers of the 
gospel—of the money saved to the trea- 
sury of the Board. of Domestic Mis- 
sjons—of the permanence given to our 


Church in the places where she has 


planted her stiudard by the erection of 
a church building, and. of the increased 


prosperity and stability given to many 


struggling congregations — when we 
think of all this, we praise God for all 
that he has put it into the hearts of his 
servants to do, and call upon the Church 
to give liberally into the treasury of 


‘this Board, that it may enlarge its work 


of kindness and Christian © helpfulness, 
until there sliall be no congregation in 
all our ecclesiastical borders destitute 
of a house of prayer. F 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
For the Presbyterian. 


~ . LETTERS TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


GOpD’s GIFTS. 


Phe living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
engoy.—1 Tim. vi. 17. 

You have often been told, so that 
you know it 4s a lesson “by heart,” 
that all the things we possess come 
from God—that He gives us all we have. 
You sey this, but I think you sometimes 
do not understand what-you say. You 
sce your parents make or sell things, 
and that they take the money they thus 


, get to buy your food, and clothing, and 


other comforts. You think, in your 
hearts, that your parcn’s give you the 
gifts you enjoy. But where do they 
getthem? From other people, you say. 
But where do these other peuple get 
them? Sce, at last they all come from 
God; it is he “that giveth thee power 
‘to get wealth.” But how is it with 


‘children in heathen lands, whose pa- 


rents do not know God? Children, in 
this heathen country, have none of the 
comforts and blessings which you pos- 
sess. If you were not living in a coun- 
try.where God has been honoured and 
known for a long time, you would not 
have so many gifts. 

A maa came from Cape Esterias, on 
he mainland, to this house, and brought 
a duck to sell me. We do not buy here 
with pieces gf silver and gold, bhi with 
such things as plates, calicoes, knives, 


| 


no use among themselves for silver, but 
they know bow to use cloth and knives. 
This man looked at the things I set 
before him for him to choose as his 
pay—looked up at the house, made 
strongly with beams and with board 
floors, while he knew his house was 
made only of thin poles, and built on 
the ground, and then exclaimed, “ Eme! 
inyent melangani nandabo na Anyambe 
na hyangangbo”"—(O, you white men, 
with houses, and God, and bovks.) Ile 
meant to say, that wo while people 
knew God, and had knowledge from 
books, and know how to make good 
houses, and knives, and other things, 
which his people knew nothing about. 

And what is it makes the difference 
between this people and you? We aro 
both made hy the same God, descended 
from the same forefather Adam—both 
have minds to think, and hands to work. 
God has made us to differ. You he 
has gifted with light and knowledge of 
himself, and wisdom to do many useful 
things. To this people he has denicd 
that knowledge, and left them in dark- 
ness and misery. But he gave his Son 
for the world—for Africans and Ameri- 
cans, and all. God’s best gift is Jesus 
Christ. 

Pray for these little children, that they 
may know Josus, “whom to know, is 
life eternal.” Auxtd forget not to pray, 
that yourselves, with all your light, may 
not be lost. 


THE MISSIONARY CHEER. 


Christ be near thee! Christ up-bear thee, 
Over waters wide and drear; 
Through all dangers, amongst strangers, 
With no friend or brother near! 
Then the winds and waves may wrestle, 
Skies may threaten, deeps may rave; 
Safely rides the labouring vesscl, 
When the Saviour walks the wave. 


Though thine earnest need be sternest, 
And in darkness works the storm— 
Drifting lonely, where One only 
Can outstretch the saving arm; | 
On his breast serenely nestle; 
Winds nor waves cau overwhelm; 
Straight for haven goes the vessel, 
When the Saviour’s at the holm. 


Clouds may lighten, lips may whiten; 
Praying looks be dark with dread! 

Sails may shiver, truco hearts quiver, 
At death going over head! 

Yet though winds and waters wrostle, 
Masts may spring, and bulwarks dip, 

Safely rides the labouring vessel, 
When the Saviour’s in the ship. 


—(Gerald Massey. 
MISSIONARY ITEMS, 


Catna.—Dr. Maxwell, medical mission- 
ary of the English Presbyterian Church, 
gives his first impressions on arriving at 
the field of labour in Amoy and its ncigh- 
bourhood. He reached that place at the 
beginning of January, and remarks upon 
the loving spirit which he found reigning 
among the missionaries, which was the 
more apparent from the week of prayer 
which then commenced. There wero 
daily English. meetings for prayer, and 
daily Chinese meetings. These were full 
to the door almost every day, although the 
churches are large and commodious. There 
are no less than five churches in Amoy, 
and the suburbs connected with the mis- 
sions. Yet Dr. Maxwell speaks of the 
numbers who, in many places in this dis- 
trict, are desiring to instructed in the 
way of life. “In the neighbourhood of 
some of our country stations,’ he adds, 
“this earnest desire amounts to a beseech- 
ing that teachers be sent to them, to tell 
them of the doctrine of Christ.” On the 
other hand, the people who have not been 
touched, directly or indirectly, by the gos- 
pel, detest foreigners. “At Pechuie,” he 
tells us, “I rarely show my face without 
more or less contemptuous epithets being 
applied to me, and sometimes ribald abuse.” 
Dr. Maxwell is preparing to break new 
ground in Formosa. 

The Rev. Mr. Nevius writes from Ningpo, 
China, under date of February. Le vives 
a pleasing account of mission labours in 
that place, and in the sub-stations of that 
mission. The Ningpo Presbytery decided 
to divide the Yuyiao Church into two sepa- 
rate churches. In the sub-stations, the 
work of preaching, as well as the care of 
native Christians, has, for the most part, 
been entrusted to, native tants; and. 
well and faithfully have they performed 
the task committed tothem. The Presby- 
oa had recently licensed six candidates, 
and the call is still for more labourers. 
Mr. Nevius has recently visited Yuyiao, 
where, he says, the whole of the day, with 
a few intermissions, were spent in examin- 
ing candidates for baptism. Nineteen per- 
sons presented themselves, and fifteen were 
accepted. . 


Sourn Arrica.—lIt is stated, by a Mo- 
ravian missionary in South Africa, that not 
less than fifteen churches have been erected 
within a single year in the Kastern district 
of Cape Colony, all of them for the use of 
the Kaffirs. 


Koypr.—Interesting tidings have been 
received from Cairo. Under the influence 
of a bitter persecution, the converts have 
been driven to God in wrestling prayer, 
and the result is that several prayer-mect- 
ings were commenced in different parts of 
the city. Persecution was disarmed, a 
blessing descended upon the city, and a 
revival of religion commenced, e-pecially. 
in the girls’ schoois, which progresses quict- 
ly, but with power. The communicants in 
the church at Cairo are forty four, and the 
members, though poor, exhibit great libe- 
rality. 

Greece. — Communion administered to 
the new King—On the 13th of April, Dr. 
King wrate:—* Last week an event trans- 
pired, which was to me most unexpected. 
The King sent for me to administer the 
communion to him in the palace, it being 
the Kaster week of the Greeks. Early on 
Friday morning, the Marshal of the Palace 
called on ‘me, mentioning the desire of the 
King, and asked if I ‘would be willing to 
perform the service. The next morning, 
at half-past ten, the King’s carriage was 


sent for me, and took me to the Palace, 
where I performed the service in his 
chapel. Two or three minutes after my 


arrival, the King entered, and as I bowed 
to him he-came and gave me his hand in a 
cordial mauner. ‘T'he King and ethers 
being seated, I stood in front of the altar, 
and made an address appropriate to the 


during a part of it, the King seemed to be 
moved even to tears.” After service the 
King parted with the missionary in the 
same cordial manner, and sent him home in 
his carriage. It is a matter of gratification 
that the new monarch should request the 
services of so true and ptangelical a minis- 
ter on such an occasion. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
a leading British statesnian, a member 
of the British Cabinet, should be found 
laboriously editing a book of hymns. 
Sir Roundell Palmer has recently given 
to the public sueh a book, with the 
above title. This title does not scom to 
have any special significance. The book 
is a book of praise, rather than of prayer; 
yet the hymns are not exclusively those 
of adoration and thankagiving. They 
are, in general, highly devotional; yet 
there is a full share of meditative and sup- 
plicatory bymns—the subjective clement 
being as prominent a8 in most of our 
church hymn-books, The book is not 
large; it comprises only four hundred 
acd twelve hymns. Some of our church 
books’ run up to twelve and thirteen 
hundred; thus they include many com- 
mon-place hymns. The Book of Hymns 
and Tunes, about to be prepared by a 
Committee of the General Assembly, 
will contain some five hundred hymns. 
According to the @anons of taste pro- 
seribed by Palmer, it will be evon more 
than large enough to includo all hymns 
in the Ianguage of rare worth. 

The order of arrangement found here 
is unusual. Part L, much the largest 


division, consists of “hymns arranged 


according to subjects of the croed:” 
Part IL, of “hymns arranged according 
to the subjects of the Lord’s Prayer:” 
Part LIL, of “hymns for natural and 
sacred seasons:” Part IV., of “songs of 
the heart ;” or, hymns of personal reli- 
gious experience. 

This arrangement may havo somo 
advantages; yet it ean hardly be re- 
garded as sufficiently exhaustive. For 
example, it provides no distinct place 
for hymns on the Seriptures; accord- 
ingly, the book is almost distitute of 
such hymns. Under other heads aro a 
few hymns ‘having some reference to 
the Scriptures. Thus, under the head 
of “The Holy Spirit,” we have the 


h 
« Behold Gis oun, 
and, 


« The starry firmament on high ;” 
yet we look in vain for such hymns as— 
“ Father of mercies, in thy word ;” 
« Laden with guilt, and full of fears; 
«O, how I love thy holy law;” 
“Lord, I have made thy word my choice.’ 
The character of the book: is thus 


| indicated in the preface:—“ The presen 


is an attempt, not to add to the great 
and constantly inereasing multitude of 
hymn-books intended for congregational 
use; but to present, under a convenient 
arrangement, a collection of such cxam- 
ples of a copious and interesting branch 
of popular literature, as, after a study of 
the subject, which, for several years, has 
occupied part of his leisure hours, have 


seemed to the editor most worthy of | 


being separated from the mass to which 
they belong.” 
This book, then, was intended to be 
a collection of the gems of devotional 
poetry. Lymns are not inserted merely 
because they are new, or because they 
are old—because they are from the pen 
of a particular author, or because they 
were needed to fill owt a varicty suili- 
cient for the exigencies of congrega- 
tional worship. | 
In general, we think thé book has 
realized its professed character. It cer- 
tainly presents us @ Pare selection of 
beautiful hymns, Some of these are 
familiar; yet more are not so. Many, 
from their irregular structure, are not 
adapted to be sung; yet some of these 
sing of themselves. Thus it is with 
Lierbert’s hyma— 
~ Let all the world im every corner sing,” 
and Isaac Williams’, 
“Away with sorrow’s sigh.” 
Stil, while in general favourably int- 
pressed by this book, we confess to the 
opinion that inferior hymns have somc- 
times excluded their superiom. Even 
in a smaller sclection we would have 
found room for the hymns— 
* All ail the power of Josus’ name ;” 
“My Saviour, my Almighty Friend ;” 
Jesus, I love thy charming mame;” 
“Awake, and sing the song;” 
«Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve;”_ 
«Grace, ‘tis a charming sound ;” 
«Call the Losd thy sure salvation ;"’ 
“Awake, our souls, awake our fears ;” 


and several others which are hcre omit- 
ted. The hymn, 


* Great God, how infinite art thou,” 


much admired, for its sublimity, by 
Danicl Welster, is Wanting. A great 
faveurite with Robert Tall was the 
psalin, 

Gur God, our help ia ages pest; 
but we have looked for this in vain. 
John Quincy Adams is said to have 
regarded the hyma, 

~ beauteous are their fect,” 
as the most beautifal ever wriifen; yet 
this is wanting. The 28th hymn of 
this book, 

* To God, ye choir above, begin,” 
on the same subject with Watts’ 

. “Let every ereatere join,” 


is, we think, decidedly inferior to it; 
yet the latter is omitted. 

None of the hymns here given on 
“Christ Incarnate,” seem to us so beau- 
tifully lyrical as Watts’ 

«Hark! what mean those holy voices?” 
and none, on “Christ Ascended,” ‘so 
grand as Charles Wesley's 


«Our Lord is risen from the dead.” 


While the book purports to be a selec- | 


THE PRESBYTERJAN. 


tion of the best hymns, without refer- 
ence to their source, we cannot but 
think that the author has unintentionally 
given the preference, in many instances, 
to certain hymns, for the reason that 
they are little known. It was natural 
that, having diligently explored the 
hyiwn-literature of his country, he should 
desire to bring to light such of his dis- 
coveries as he judged to be of valne, 
rather than print only the hymns with 
which most of his readers were already 
familiar. At any rate, the fact is, that 
a large proportion of the hyms are unfa- 
miliary, 

We have been at some pains to com- 
pare this book with several others, that 
wo might ascertain what it contains in 
common with them, and the following 
is a portion of the results: 

Of the General Assembly's collection, 
comprising psalms and hymns, 
only about 91 are found here. Of the 
510 hymns in Dr. Boardman’s excellent 
supplement—a work itself indicating 
much research, as well as admirable 
taste—of these 510 hymns, only about 
54 are faund in Palmer’s. Of the 644 
pieces in Dr. Willis Lord’s “ Hymns of 
Worship,” culled, with great care, from 
almost'every source—(a work, we may 
say in passing, the just principles of 
which our Church seems more and more 
inclined to adopt)—51 are found in 
Palmer’s. Of the 1290 hymns in the 
“Sabbath Hymn-book,” 139 aro the 
same with those of Palmer; while of 


torals”—published, however, since Pal- 
mer’s—134 are the same with the latter. 

It will be seen that our largest and 
richest church collections ‘contain only 
about one-third of the hymns here found. 

A great excellence of this book is its 
giving us so much valuablo information 
concerning the hymns published. These 
are carefully traced to their authors, are 
given in their original form, and, in 
many cases, are accompanied with inter- 
esting historical facts. We could wish 
that the “ Netes’” were even still niore 
full. 

Five hymns of this book are from our 
own country. These are as follows:— 
one from Dr. Ray Palmer, 


« My faith looks up to thee ;” 
two from Mr. Hastings— 
«Child of sin and sorrow, 
and, 
“Retarn, O wanderer, to thy home;” 
one from Edmund H. Sears— 
“@t came upon the midnight clear;” 


and one, anonymous, the counterpart of 
Miss Elliot’s hymn, “Just as I am,” 
te wit, 

* Just as thou art, without one trace”"— 


We would venture the suggestion, in 
conclusion, that while this book is a 
valuable contribution to our hymnology, 
it is doubtful whether it will be of much 
direct service to those engaged in com- 
piling church hymn-books N.C.B. 


1 
THY KINGDOM COME. 


Lord! come away! 
Why dost¢hou stay? 
Thy road is ready, and thy paths made straight, 
With longing expectation wait 
The consecration of thy beauteous feet! . 
Ride on triumphantly! Behold, we lay 
Our lusts and proud wills in thy way! 


Hosanna! Welcome to our hearts! Lord, here 
Thou hast a temple too; and full as dear 
As that.of Sion, and as full of sin: 
Nothing but thieves and robbers dwell therein: 
Enter, and chase them forth, and cleanse the floor! 
Crncify them, that they may nevermore 
Profane thai hely place 
Whers thon host chose to set thy fuc@ 
And then, if our stiff tongues shall be 
_ Mote in the praises of thy deity, 
The stones out of the temple wall 
Shall cry aloud and call 
Hozanea! and thy glorious footsteps greet. Amen! 
— Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
For the Presbyterian. 


ABOUT THAT HYMN. 


Messrs. have been not a 
lille perplexed over the hymn beginning 
with the stanza, 

Though in the earthly Church below, 

The wheat and tares together grow, 

Jesus, ero lung, will weed the crop, 

And pluck the tares in anger up. 
My friend, and your correspondent, 
“ Hawkeye,” scems to have recently 
heard it, Tor the first time, at a little 
meeting somewhere in the wilds of Wis- 
consin As it was taken down by him 
from the lips of an ‘aged minister,” 
and subsequently published in the Pres- 
bylerian, 1 recognized an acquaintance 
of more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Though I could not remember to have 
seen or hoard it for more than five and 
twenty years, I found I could repeat 
more than half of it. Its words came 
back like the familiar voices of the long- 
buried dead. They rolled up, like an 
imperishable joy, from the silent depths 
of the past. But when and where I had 
learned that hymn, I could not tell; 
aud this inability perplexed me exceed- 
ingly. I looked for the words in at least 
a dozen diferent collections of bymns, 
but looked in vain. At last, here among 
the mountains, where I grew up to boy- 
hood, 1 have solved the mvysicry, and 
found peace upon this subject. Upon 
my father’s book-sheives 1 tind two old 
books which tell the story. The first is 
Nettleton’s Village Hymns,” a collee- 
tiua which was used exiensitely in our 
eastern churches more than thirty years 
ago, and which ought not to have died. 
This bymn is the 304th of that book, 
and the name of John Newton is there 
given as that of the author. Perhaps 
hundreds of your readers knew all this 
before—but no one said so. 

In the “ Village Hymns,” from which, 
when a boy, I used to try to sing, this 
hymn has but six verses. I find it with 
seven verses on pages 134 and 135 of 
vol. lst of the Rev. Joshua Leavitt's 
“Christian Lyre,” an excellent bymo 
and tune book, also published and ex- 
tensively used more than thirty years 
ago. Iremember it as the book used 
in the protracted meetings, then so com- 
mon. The hymn is there set to a tune 


the 988 in Dr. Adams’ “Church Pas- 


*morning. 


called “ Harvest-Home,” which is doubt- | 


less the one to which Hawkeye heard 
it sung in Wisconsin. These two old 
books contain a thousand good things 


which should not be allowed to die. I }- 


shall take them with me to my western 
home as precious mementoes of earlier 
days. I give the hymn as I find it in 
the “ Christian Lyre,” regretting that I 
cannot alao give the tune to which it is 
there sect. 


93, THE WHEAT AND TARES. 


1. Though in the outward Church bolow, 
The wheat and tares together grow; 
Joma, ere long, will weed the crop, 
And plusk the tures in anger up. 

Chorus—For soon the reaping tune will come, 
And angels shout the harvest-homa, 


2. Will it relieve their horrors there, 
To recollect thei: stations here; 
How much: they heard, how much they know, 
How muck among the wheat they grew? 
Chorus—For soon the reaping tine will eome, &c. 


3. No! this will aggravate their caso— 
They perished under means of graee: 
To them the word of life and faith, 
Became an instrument of death. 
Choruea—For soon the reaping-time will come, &e. 


4. We scem alike when thus wo meet— 
Strangers might thipk we all were wheat; 
But to the Lord's all-soarching eyes, 
Each heart appoars without disguise. 
Chorus—For soon the reaping-time will coma, &e. 


$. The tares are spared for various ends, 
Some for the sake of praying friends 
Others the Lord, against their will, 
Employs his counsel to fulfil, 
Chorus—For soon the reaping-time will eome, &c. 


6. But though they grow #0 tall and strong, 
His p'an will not require them long; 
In harvest, when he saves his own, 
The tares shall into hell be thrown. 
Chorua—For soon the renping-time will come, &c. 


7. O, awful thought, and is # so? 
Must all mankind the harvest know? 
Is every one a wheat or tare? 
Me, for that harvest, Lord, prepare. 
Chorus—F ox soon the reaping-time will come, &e. 


CALYIN. 


GIVING JOY TO A CHILD. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a 
pleasure for a child, for there is no saying 
when and where it may again bloom forth. 
Does not almost every body remember some 
kind-hearted man, who showed him a kind- 
ness in the dulcet days of his childhood? 
The writer of this recollects himself, at this 
moment, a barefooted lad, standing at the 
wooden fence of a poor little garden in his 
native village, while with longing eyes he 
gazed on the flowers which were bloomin 
there quietly in the brightness of a Sab 

The possessor came forth from 
his little cottage. He was a wood-cutter by 
trade, and spent the whole week at work in 
the woods. He had come into the garden 
to gather flowers to stick in his coat when 
he went to church. He saw the boy, and, 
breaking off the most beautiful of his carna- 
tions—it was streaked with red and white 
—he gave it to him. Neither the giver 
nor the receiver spoke a word; and with 
bounding steps the boy ran home. And 
now here, at a vast distance from that 
home, after so many events of so many 
years, the feeling of gratitude which agi- 
tated the breast of that boy expresses itself 
on paper. The carnation has long since 
withered; but it now blooms — 


Douglas Jerrold 


MORE THAN WE WANT, AND ALL 
FOR NOTHING. 


“So you won't = me any thing!” 

“You needn’t have put it in that way; 
I've got nothing to give,” said Allan Bar- 
row. “No body gives to me. I get nothing 
but what I work for and pay for, and it’s 
rather hard to come upon such folks; you 
should go to them as you may say gets 
plenty for nothing, and have more than they 


want. 
And old Allan Barrow leaned both his 
elbows on his garden fence, and turned 


‘away from the person he spoke to. 


The person he spoke to was a gray-headed 
man in workman’s clothes. He carried a 
little book in one hand, and in the other 
held a pencil, ready to write. 

“You have told me of .two vorts of 
people,” said Silas Payne, “that don’t 
expect to meet with—those that have 
nothing but what they pay for, and those 
that have more than they want.” 

‘Very like,” said Allan; “but there's 
some of both in the world for all that. 
I've got nothing but what I pay for, but I 
haven't got more than | want.” | 

Silas smiled and shook his head. 

“ What d’ye shake your head at?” asked 
Allan gruffly. 

“ Why, at the mistake you are in, friend,” 
answered Silas, “in thinking you pay for 
every thing.” 

“ Make it out that it’s a mistake, and I'll 
give you leave to put me down five shillings 
in your book,” said Allan. 

“Thank you,” said Silas; “but before I 
begin to do-it, will you just give me a 
draught from your well? It’s the best 
water any where about.” 

“That it is,” said Allan, readily getting 
a cup for him; “and it’s a prime thing for 
me, that can’t drink much of any thing 
else.” 

“ Ay, what should we do without water,” 
said Silas, taking a deep draught; “when 
you come to thipk, how it comes into all 
the things that keep life together!” 

“Q it’s wonderful useful,” replied Allan, 
“maybe the most useful thing in life.” 

“ And to that,” said Silas, “we couldn't 


‘live in it, though we couldn’t live well 


without it. Air, good, fresh air, is the 
thing we coaldn’t by any means do with- 
out.” 

“As for that,” said Allan, “you'll 
never have finer than this as blows over 
the common. I take it, it’s worth ten years 
of life to be in a good air.” 

+ You are right there,” said Silas; “and 
I should say you are a proof of it; you look 
as firm as a rock, and as red as a rose.” 

“Not amiss,” said Allan; “never knew 
much about sickness.” 

“ And yet you've lived many years,” said 
Silas. 

“Just up to my threescore and ten,” 
answered Allan, nodding. 

Silas began to write in his book. 

“What are you putting dowo,” asked 
Allan. 

“ Your name for five shillings,”’ said Silas. 
“ Didn't you say that I should have it, if I 
could prove that you had things more than 
- want that you neither work nor pay 
or ” 

“Yes; but you've never begun to do that 
yet,” said Allan. 

“What do you pay for air?” asked Silas. 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said Allan. 

“For water?” said Silas. 

“Pooh!” said Allan again. 


“For health, and having been brought 
to years and ten?” continued 
Silas. 

“O, as to them—of course, we never 
count up the thing that God gives us,” said 
Allan; “I wasn’t thimking of them.” 

* No, friend ; few le do think of 
them,” said Silas. “The best blessings—I 
mean of those belonging to this life—are 
such as cannot be bought with silver or 
gold; and they are freely viven to the rich 
and poor without any difference—yes, and 
more than they want—and are taken as 
matters of course, without any praise or 
thanks to the Giver. Come now, | have 
showy you that you don't pay for the thines 
that you couldn’t live without, and-I could 
tell you of many more—can't you find 
something in your heart to give pvor sin- 
ners, young and oll, a knowledge of the 
better blessings of salvation through Jesus 
Christ? Surely such a thauk-offering would 
be but becoming.” 

“Well,” said Allan, putting his hand in 
his pocket, “I'm not against giving you a 
trifle, but | didn’t know you was going to 
talk that way when | said about the five 
shillings.” 

“ Name your own sum,” said Silas. “Give 
what you will, it must be trifling, looking 
at what you have recefved. I've told you 
of four blessings that the bank couldn’t 
buy; aren’t they worth a shilling a piece?” 
_ Old Allan smiled, and, taking out a shil- 
ling, said, “ Well, and there’s a fifth that’s 
worth another, and that’s a friend that is 
faithful to mind one of one’s duty; so you 
needn’t scratch out my name; here's the 
five shillings.” — Cottager. 


REY. DR, SPROAT. 


Dr. 8. H. Cox, in a letter to the American 
Presbyterian, gives the following sketch of 
the Rev. Dr. Sproat, formerly pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Sproat was then the successor of the 
Rev. William Tennent, brother of the Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent; both the sons of the first 
Rev. William Tennent, who emigrated from 
Ireland in 1718: ambo filit illustres, patre 
quoque illustri. Dr. Sproat-was there in- 
augurated in 1768; a native of New Eng- 
land, from Seituate, Massachusetts; a sound 
scholar and alumnus of honoured old Yale. 
That church was the second of our denomi- 
nation then, in that city of inward light; 
and its origin, I think, was a derivation from 
the labours of Whitfield, of blessed memory, 
who, from 1738 whi death, 1770, visited 
this country seven times; the Atlan- 
tic therefore thirteen times, and left living 
and characteristic fruit; God giving him 
the increase wherever he went, in many 
children, whom, as Paul says, he begat 
through the gospel. 1 Cor. 4. xv. So it 
seems that the first nucleus of old Arch 
Street Church was constituted of the follow- 
ers of that great man of God; so gathered 
into the Church of Christ. Thus the names 
of Whitfield, Tennent, Sproat, Green, Jane- 
way, Skinner, and others, are stars of glory, 
a constellation of happy memories there! 

My mother’s parents worshipped there. 
When Dr. Sproat was settled over them, 
my mother was only about three months 
old. Her baptism, however, occurred not 
till at least eight or nine years after it. All 
I know is, that she remembered the solem- 
nity, and often rehearsed it to her children; 
not without impression on my Own young 
heart—then in Quaker regimentals! Durin 
the war she lived in the country; oo 
society and scenery there were so changed 
about her that, in short, she joined the 
Friends almost by necessity. Her sense, 
however, of the excellency of Presbyterian 
worship, was never effaced—far from it! 
and her reverence for the excellent Dr. 
Sproat—J /ce/, as I write here his name! 
The fever (yellow) was then a visitor there, 
almost oie summer: and as the idea be- 
came prevalent among many religious cir- 
cles, 1 think, mainly at the first with the 
Friends, that, as God sent it, so it was 
cowardly, if not impious, to go into the 
country; as it seemed like ar effort to fly 
from the Almighty. This idea somehow, 
with the importunities of his people, affected 
him; in the summer of nincty-threc, he’ re- 
mained, “harnessed in order serviceable ;”’ 
took the malady and died—O what a loss! 
Uetober 18, 1793, | was myself then with 
my parents in Jersey, not two months old! 
I yet recollect, years after it, to have 
heard of the lamentations of all parties t 
his death. His funeral was one of the 
largest that had ever occurred in Philadel- 
phia. ‘The city was poorer, and seemed to 
feel endamaged, indeed, by his removal. 
Let his memory remain there, a rich and 
lasting treasure ! 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


Some modern writer has complained bit- 
terly of the separation of the sexes by their 
different systems of thought and education. 
In France the separation is very wide. The 
women, generally, are Catholics—the men, 
generally, Deists. I have often tried to get 
accurately at their real state of opinion, but 
it is not very easy. This much, however, 
is certain, that most educated Frenchmen 
are Deists of a type not unfairly represented 
by M. Renan, and that nearly all French- 
women in good society observe the rites of 
the Church of Rome. The boys are Catho- 
lies when in petticoats, but turn Deists gen- 
erally between fifteen and seventeen, and 
remain so all their lives. This difference 
is, of course, a cause of much estrangement 
in families, because a Catholic lady finds on 
certain subjects a companionship in her 
confessor which she lacks in her husband. 
These facts may serve to account for what 
may seem such strange contradictions in 
modern France. The position of the Church, 
fur instance, is both very weak and ver 
strong. The direct power of the Church 
of Rome in France is infinitely smaller 
than that of the English Church in Eng- 
land, beeause the men are openly against it; 
but its indirect power, through the corfes- 
sional, is still very considerable. For in- 
stanee, the English Chureh in England is 
strong enough to repress the utterance of 
heterodox opinions in general society, but 
in French society such opinions are dis- 
oussed with perfect freedom. On the other 
hand, such is the influence of the Roman 
Church in France over the women, that 
fathers who hate the priests find them- 
selves nevertheless compelled to let their 
daughters confess themselves to priests, be- 
cause a girl who should omit the premicre 
communion would find her position amongst 
women perfectly unendurable. And as 
Catholicism in women is comme i faut, 
many men in France like girls for being 
Catholics, the more bigoted the better, 
though it is difficult to see how any union 
can be intellectually complete between per- 
sons who differ so widely on such an im- 


portant subject as religion. — Macmillan for 
| June 


Foreign Items. 


- 


Romantic Marridae or an INDIAN 
PRINCE.—A correspondent writes to us 
from Alexandria, on the 2th June:—*« The 
Maharajah Duleep Sineh is here. When 
passing through Cairo, on his way to India, 
with his mother’s body, he saw and tell in 
love with a girl, at the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion School, the daughter of one of the 
in leading English mercantile 
wuse; and, after some hesitation og her 
oo the matter is settled, and they are te 
« married in a few weeks. The American 
missionary tells me that she is one of the 
most beautiful girls, both in person and in 
character, that he has ever seen or known, 
and, like the Maharajah himself, is a devout 
Christian.” — Manchester Examiner. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE HUMAN 
—At the last meeting of the Ethnological | 
Society, Mr. Dunn read a paper “On the 
influenee of Civilization on the Brain of 
Man,” in which he contended that educa- 
tion and moral culture produce changes in 
the form and size of the brain, which are 
manifested by the conformation of the skull. 
By thie influence of civilization, he main- 
tained, the skull of the negro may be altered 
from its original type, and may be rendered 
equal in its phrenological developments to 
the skull of an European. On the table 
were placed casts of the skull of an indi- 
vidual at different periods of adult life, to 
show the changes that had been produced 
in the course of ten years. ; 


Parsee Benericence.—The Hon. Rus- 
tomjee Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, member of the 
Legislative Council of Bombay, son of the 
late Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, placed some 
time since at the disposal of Mr. Crawford, 
member of Parliament for London, the sum 
of $75,000 for the purpose of appropriation 
to charitable purposes in London, in con- 
nection with the name of his late fath 
It was to be given to benevolent, in contra 
distinction to religious institutions. A list 
vi cue distribution shows that $40,000 has 
been appropriated to hospitals; $15,000 te 
dispensaries; and $20,000 to miscellancous 
institutions. = 

A Swarm or Locusts.—The Moniteur 


_Alyerien publishes the following letter from 


Valmatie, in Algeria, containing an account 
of the invasion of locusts, by which certain 
districts of the colony are now infested: 
“In this village the crop-devouring plague 
fell on us for ten consecutive days. During 
the two first the insects did little harm, but 
on the third they arrived in such la 
quantities, that all the fields were literally 
covered with them......In certain places 
they lay to a thickness of five inches. 
Every means employed to drive them away 
proved without avail......The hatching of 
the eggs has already commenced, and, with- 
out a miracle from Providence, a scourge 
still more terrible than the first, menaces 
our agriculture for the first fortnight of 
July.’ 

A Liperat Parisnu.—In a parish chureh, 
situated not ten miles from Craig David, 
there was collected at the door one Sabbath 
the sum of three half-pence—one penny of 
which was contributed by the worthy elder 
at the plate, leaving the balance in favour 
of the congregation. In these days of in- 
novations, a little change in this particular 
parish might be made with advantage, if 
not in the manner of conducting publie 
worship, at least in the amount of the con- 
tributions. Such a text as “freely give,” 
&e., has evidently been lost sight of. 


A Lorrery ror Souts.—Two Catholie 
priests at Munster, in Prussia, recently 
established a singular lottery, the prizes 
being masses for the souls of the winners 
after their death. The public accuser, how- 
ever, instituted a prosecution against them 
for organizing a lottery without authoriza- 
tion, but the tribunal acquitted tho accused, 
although the fact that they had made fifteen 
thousand franes by the ateir was proved. 


Tue AportivE SHAKSPEARE CELEBRA- 
TION.—We believe that even at Stratford- 
on-Avon, all idea of raising a statue to the 
poet is abandoned. The loss on the Ter- 
centenary celebration was heavy; and man 
of the sums subscribed for the statue wi 
be carried to the purpose of defraying the 
celebration expenses. And many ask what 
is to be done in London. ... . Our poor poet 
has had to submit to the last indignity—a 
waxen image of him, after the spurious 
Chandos portrait, having been set up at 
Madame Tussaud’s. There, O “London 
Council,” you may see your poet with a 
glassy stare, a wiggy wig, sparely-sown eye- 
lashes, like mustard-and-cress after bei 
cut, a very white forehead, very oink 
cheeks, and an excessively waxy nose. 
There is the Tercentenary statue of Shak- 
speare—there the idiculus Mus with which 
the mountain was so long in labour.—Lon- 
don Illustrated News. 7 


Tae Lapy or Arrica.— 
We regret to have to announce the death 
of the travellers, Madame Tinné and Mr. 
Schubert, who have fallen as the latest vic- 
tims to the murderous African climate. It 
will be remembered that they were endca- 
vouring to find traces of the unfortunate 
African explorer, Dr. Vogel. | 


Renan’s Successor. —M. Munk, a 
member of the Jewish persuasion, is said te 
the porson chosen by the French Minister 
of Public Instruction to take the place of 
M. R&an as Professor of Hebrew, Syriac 
and Chaldaic at the College de France. 
The nomination of an lamelite is perhaps 
to show that the objections to M. Renan 
were not solely on account of his private 
opinions. 


Dr. Livinastone.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, interesting let- 
ters were read from Dr. Livingstone, nar- 
rating the incidents of his last journey into 
the interior of Africa, and showing, among 
other things, the fearful prevaleuce and in- 
fluence of the slave-tryde earried oa by the 
Portuguese. 


A Novet Caarce ror A CANNON.— 
Two boys were strolling in the grounds at 
Rampsbeck Lodge the other day and en- 
tered the battery, when one of the lads put 
his hand into the mouth of a cannon, and 
discovered a bird’s nest containing five eggs. 
It is to be hoped that the nest will be un- 
molested until the parents have hatched 
and discharged their young.— Car/is/e Exr- 
aniner. 

Sim M. Monrerrore’s Misston.—The 
Moniteur du Soir states that Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s benevolent endeaySars to ame- 
liorate the position of the Jews\in Morocco, 
seem likely, for the present, to produce @ 
contrary result. 

Popisn Lorrertes.—The Committee of 
the Scottish Reformation Society have 
sued a paper on the extent to which the 
system of lotteries is resorted as a means of 


| raising money for Popish purposes. 
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SATURDAY, July 16, 


Apvance: Patces.—The papers of 
the United Presbyterian Church have, 
by agreement, advanced the prices of 
theire papers. The Watchman and Re- 
flector, of Boston, and the New York 

server, have done the same. These 
me in thus acting, are simply 

m by present circumstances. Print- 

-paper, composition, and all maitcrials 
which are essential to the publication 
éf a newspaper, have advanced very 

ly, and are still advancing. We 
jave been asked by many of our friends 
to we intend to do, to meet the pre- 


nt emergency. We are in great doult, 
e confess, what to do. Having so 
Hately made a change, we hesitate to 
thake another; but may be compelled to 
0 it. We are very reluctant to alter 
he terms to which we have adhered 
for so many years, and with which we 
d our subscribers have been satisfied. 
forced to make a change, it will pro- 
bably be done by reverting, temporarily, 
our old form, and continuing our pre- 
price. We are awaiting the turn 
events to make a decision, and will 
guided in the decision by regard to 
the mutual interests of the Presbylerian 
and its subscribers. 
article in this 
eek’s paper in review of Palmer's 
k of Praise, is worthy of the read- 
’s attention. It is prepared, as will 
seen, by one entirely competent to 
scuss such subjects, and we hope will 
followed by other articles from the 
fame pen. We take the opportunity of 
Baying, that we very much regret that 
very paltry objection deprived the 
neral Assembly of having the benefit 
his experience and cultivated taste in 
© preparation of the new Hymn and 
Tune Book. 


Depication.—A number of the Port- 
land Oregonian has been sent to us, con- 
taining an account of the dedication of 
the new Presbyterian church in that 
city: It is a commodious agd elegant 
edifice, erected at a cost of $20,000, 
containing about seventy pews, more 
than fifty of which were rented the day 
efter the dedication. The church is 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Caffrey, and promises to be a most efli- 
cient instrument in spreading the gospel 
and Presbyterianism on that far off 


coast. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Mr. Van Vliet. 


acknowledges the receipt of ten dollars, 
for his German Theological School, from 
the church in South Salem, New York, 
through ruling elder J. Webster. 
AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL Con- 
stiTtuTION.—The National Association 
for the amendment of the Constitution 
held a meeting in Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. The 
attendance was not large, but the mem- 
bers are thoroughly in earnest, and are 
of the kind of men who can hold on to a 
d cause through days of indifference 
fe opposition, and prevail over both. 
The chief business transacted at this 
eeting was the thorough organization 
I the Association, and the appointment 
committees in different cities to bring 
the cause prominently before the public, 
by the publication of articles in the vari- 
ous secular and religious newspapers of 


the country. The next meeting of the 


ssociation is to be held in Philadelphia, 
én the last Tuesday of October next. 
Reviva in New AtBAny, [nprIANA.— 
Rev. C. Hutchinson writes to the Christian 
Herald, that more than seventy have re- 
geatly been added to the Third Church in 
Albany, the fruits of a work of grace. 
A CLERGYMAN TAKEN PRISONER.— 
A correspondent of one of the daily 
pens says, that during the late raid 
f General Wilson, “the father of the 
¢clebrated Roger A. Pryor” was cap- 
tured. “He is a chaplain in A. P. 
Hill's Corps.” “He managed to es- 
cape the ensuing night.” “He stated 
that he was on a visit to his family, 
and was not aware of the presence of 
@ Yankee force in the neighbourhood.” 
his refers, doubtless, to the Rev 
heodorick Pryor, D.D., who was for- 
merly pastor in Nottaway county, Vir- 
gris, and afterwards in the cond 
Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Vir- 
giniea. 
Conrerrev.—At the late 
Commencement of Centre College, Ken- 
tucky, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Professor Thomas D. 
a Principal of the Central High 
chool, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Tue Sanpwicn Istanps.—There was 
much political excitement throughout 
Sal Islands at the latest dates. The 


~ hew King had suddenly issued a procla- 


ation, calling upon the people to elect 
elegates to a convention to revise the 
nstitution. This had alarmed the 
ople, as many failed to sce the neces- 
ity for such revisal, and were fearful 
that some features would be introduced 
~~ the new constitution which would 
be very obnoxious to the best part of 
the King’s subjects. In particular, it is 
Charged that there will be an attempt 
Made to unite Church and State, and 
set up a petty establishment, after the 
ie of the English State Church. 
n Anglican bishop, with three or four 
riests of this Church, set up, last year, 
What they call the “Reformed Catholic 
burch;” and the aspiratiom of this 
all company to rule the ecclesiastical 
airs of the islands, is begetting great 
atiefaction among the inhabitants. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


‘tages enjoyed by the students. 


N the year 1832, the Rev. Dr. John 
| McDowell, who was always ready 
for every good work, went out upon a 
short tour, with the purpose of soliciting 
funds for the College of New Jerecy, of 
which he was for many years a trustee. 
In a Ietter published in his memoir by 
Dr. Spraguc, he speaks of his labour 
and his success, particularly in Balti- 
more and its vicinity. As we read it, 
we thought how much that good man’s 
heart would have rejoiced to read the 
record made concerning this College in 
last week's issue of the Presbylerian. 
One hundred and Urirty thousand dollars 
contributed in one year to the perma- 
nent funds of the College, and paid into 
the Treasurer’s hands—this is a year’s 
work, in which the friends of this vener- 
ablo Institution may well be glad. It 
secures the establishment of the College 
in a safe and casy position. It delivers 
it from the embarrassments and fluctua- 
tions to which all unendowed Colleges 
are subject, and will enable it quietly to 
continue its good work in the midst of 
changes in the financial world, which 
often leave promising but frail institu- 
tions in ruins. 

, But the alumni of Princeton bave 
resolved, ana the trustees of the insti- 


.tution have concurred in the resolution, 


that this must be esteemed only the 
beginning of efforts in its behalf. It is 
well that they have so resolved. The 
time is past when any institution can 
live on its past reputation. Even the 
old Universities of Scotland and England 
have found this to be true. They have 
a fame which reaches to the ends of the 
earth. They haver secured a prestige 
and power which can ‘be attained only 
by institutions in which great men have 
trained other men to greatness, and 
from which, through successive genera- 
tions, there have been sont forth orators, 
statesmen, and divines, whose career 
cast back lustre upon the place of their 
pupilage. Thus these ancient Univer- 
sities have come to be the objects of 
pride and affection on the part of the 
people, among whom they were estab- 
lished, and no educated Englishman or 
Scotchman is insensible to the honour 
which they reflect upon his country. 
But within a few years public opinion 
has been somewhat disturbed in regard 
to these cherished institutions. It has 
been widely felt that they were not abreast 
of the times—that they had held fast so 
long by their quict moorings, that it was 
to be feared that a “dry wen spread- 
ing through their timbers, and that they 
must be thoroughly overhauled. Accord- 
ingly, the process by which this thing 
is done there was. instituted, and Royal 
Commissions were appointed, both in 
England and Scotland, to examine the 
condition of the. Universitics. Their 
reports and suggestions have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, in the great Re- 
views, and in the weckly press; and 
many of the chauges suggested, reform- 
ing long-standing abuses, or embracing 
new projects of enlarged usefulness, have 
been adopted. The odour of antiquity, 
so pleasant to all conservatives, has 
been, as far as possible, preserved; but 
new methods of study bave been admit- 
ted, and new sciences have been placed 
on the curriculum of studies, and the 
progressives have made their mark upon 
these ancient institutions. 


‘In this country, where all institutions 
feel] much more directly and forcibly 
the power of popular opinion, and of 
the demands of the times, colleges must 
constantly advance in the facilities they 
offer for education, and in the advan- 
Neces- 
sity is laid upon them to keep step with 
the universal progress of the State and 
the people. Without sacrificing, there- 
fore, any thing of good which she has 
inherited from the past, especially with- 
out parting with the crown she has won 
from being known as a College where 
religion is honoured, exalted, and made 
the chief element in the direction of 
education, Princeton College must pre- 
pare herself for an enlarged work in the 
future, and this we’ gather, from the ac- 
tion of the alumni and trustees, she is 
ready to do. , 

For the means to do this, the Col- 
lege must look first to her alumni, but 
mainly to those sections of the Presby- 
terian Church immediately contiguous 
toher. Princcton is now recognized as 
leaning as fully upon the Presbyterian 
Church, and as fully identified with it, 
as Yale or Harvard with the denomina- 
tions which control and support them, 
and reap the fruits of their labours. 
The pecuniary gifts necessary for the 
work of enlargement and improvement, 
must therefore come from wealthy and 
liberal Presbyterians. Expectations of 
help from other quarters will be miscra- 
bly disappointed. The title, “College 
of New Jersey,” sounds well, and may 
be kept to grace the programmes on 
commencement day; but so far as con- 
cerns any legislative aid in any way, to 
the College which has been New Jersey’s. 
crowning honour, we venture to say that 
it will be found to be one of the most 
fruitless titles ever borne by a great and 
useful institution. The College must 
look elsewhere, and must seek the funds 
necessary to equip her thoroughly for 
her work, from those who hold that 
education, in order to be entirely and 
purely useful, must be controlled and 
sanctified by the teachings of the Bible, 
and by the influence of the Church in 
her best and purest form. To such, we 
believe that her appeal will not be made 
in vain. The result of one year’s labour 
is sufficient to show what well-directed, 
persistent effort may accomplish. 

It is possible that some may ask whe- 
ther the sum already secured is not suf- 
ficient for the present need of the Col- 
lege. We suppose that it is enough to 
meet the present necessities of the insti- 
tution—enough to provide for the sus- 
tentation of the College upon the present 
scale. But if the College has entered 


Pupon a career of enlargement and im- 
provement, as we have supposed, it is 
not’ enough. What has been given, as 


falling behind its powerful and wealthy 
rivals. We hope that quite as generous 
gifts as she has already reecived will be 
placed in the hands of ber trustees, and 
that soon they will be able to found new 
professorships, and to eall men who will 
adorn these places, and honour the Col- 
lege and the Church, to fill the chairs. 
We do not plead for the establishment 
of sinecures; but we think that the time 
has come in the history of this institu- 
tion, when its professors should be not 
merely teachers, but should be ensbled, 
while performing this duty, to preserve 
the higher character of students. We 
would have a larger leisure granted to 
them, and fewer hours required of them 
in the class and lecture rooms. We 
would have them more than effective 
instructors and apt digciplinarians. We 
would give them the opportunity to en- 
gage in severe and profound studies in 
the highest sciences, and the most difli- 
cult branches of human learning. We 
would have them quoted as authorities 
beyond tho walls of the College, and by 
others more competent to judge than 
circles of admiring youth. And while 
it is true that there have been members 
of the Faculty of this College who have 
purchased a good degree in the ranks of 
men of science, or men of literature, 
while discharging well their daily du- 
ties, and even submitting to unpleasant 
drudgery, yet this does not justify the 
purpose to keep such men in this posi- 
tion, and make the future to be as the 
past. The making of bricks without 
straw is ever a symbol of bondage—a 
bondage, in this case, demanding imme- 
diate emancipation. We would deliver 
these men from the vexatious labours of 
the class-room, and exact fuller returns 
from the more quiet toil of the study. 
Neither the College nor the Church will 
suffer by their release from the work 
of the schoolmaster, and their devotion 
of the precious. time thus saved, to the 
work of the student. 

We respectfully commend this insti- 
tution, therefore, again, to those who are 
devising liberal things in behalf of the 
cause of sound learning and true religion. 
Found professorships, found scholarships, 
‘enlarge the library, and give the honoured 
College the means to reap fresh honour, 
through increased usefulness and pros- 
per ty. 

— 


DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY. 


OD has been pleased recently to re- 

move a number of those who have 

been serving him m the ministry of recon- 

ciliation. We mention the names of the 

departed in the order in which they 
have been brought to our notice. 

The Presbyterian Banner of last weck 
announces the death of the Rev. A. G. 
Fairchild, D. D., a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Redstone. He died at his 
rei denee, Smithficld, Pennaylvania, on 
the 30th of June. Dr. Fairchild had 
long been a pastor in the region in 
which he closed his days, and his life 
was one full of usefulness and honour. 
To the Church he was more widely 
known as the author of the book called 
“The Great Supper,” published by the 
Board of Publication, which has had a 
very wide oirculation, and has been of 
great use in removing doubts, and con- 
firming convictions of the truth of the 
Calvinistic system. Few men have 
exerted a better or more extended in- 
fluence in Western Pennsylvania than 
Dr. Fairchild. We have no particulars 
of his last hours. 

The Rev. Alvin H. Parker is also 
among the dead. He was a member of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and one 
of its oldest members. He was not in 
the pastoral office at the time of his 
death, but was residing in Deleware 
county. He was buried on Saturday, 
the 9th of July, in the burying-ground 
of the Middictown Presbyterian church, 
of which he was at one time pastor. 
We have not received any particulers 
concerning his last hours. 

The Rev. John Faris Smith, pastor 
of the Hopewell Church, Presbytery of 
Indianapolis, dicd in Lower hanceford, 
York county, Pennsylvania, on the 
morning of the 4th of July. We have 
received the following notice of Mr. 
Smith from the Rev. Mr. Farquhar, 
pastor of the Chancoford church: 

“We may add a deceased brother to the 
list of those, who, having ministered to our 
— soldiers, have themselves fallen un- 

er the influence of disease contracted 
during their mission. Some months ago 
he returned from labours in the Army of 
the Cumberland, under the direction of the 
U. 8. Christian Commission; labours which 
were cordiajly appreciated and acknow- 
ledged by General Howard. Not long 
afterwards he was attacked with camp-fever. 
After his recovery, but before he was suf.- 
ficiently strong, he left his home with part 
of his family to visit his friends in Penn- 
sylvania. It was only to lay his remains 


old grave-yard of Chanceford Church: His 
suffering was at times great. His mind 
often wandered, and then the services of 
the pulpit claimed a large share of his at- 
tention. He would pray what appeared a 
public prayer, and sing even when his 
words were almost unintelligible. His end 
Was peace. 

“Mr. Smith was born in Chanceford, 
York county, Pa. January 29th, 1822; 
was admitted to the communion in Chance- 
ford churoh ; graduated at Jefferson Colleve, 
1842; entered Princeton Seminary soon 
after, where he remained less than one 
year; after which he finished his theological 
studies under the care of his pastor, the 
late Samuel Martin, D.D. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Donegal in the spring 
of 1844, went to Kentucky in 15845, was 
stated supply for some time to the church 
of Semaine, and then pastor of the church 
of Bardstown. Removing afterwards to In- 
diana, he became successive! tor of the 
churches of Vincennes, Richmond, and 
Hopewell. At the time of his death he 
was stated clerk of the Synod of Indiana 
and of the Presb of Indianapolis. It 
it hoped that some of his co-presbyters will 
give to the Ohurch a more extended sketch 


of his ministerial life. Mr. Smith left a 
widow and five children.” 


THE: PRESBYT 


we understand it, simply prevonts cm- 


~barrassment, and keeps the College from 


side by side with those of his father in the’ 


by appoint the first 


THE LATE SEA FIGHT. 


MAS thauks have ascended to God 
4 for the late vietory by which the 
notorious pirate Alabama was wholly 
destroyed, and sunk to the bottem of 
the ocean. We were curious to see in 
What temper the event would be chroni- 
cled by the British press; and we have 
heon moro than satisfied that the deep 
feeling in England, at least in iis more 
influential cireles, is not surpassed, in 
its bitterness to the North, by that of 
the confederate rebels theniselves. We 
can see only the profound moriiiication 
and chagrin of the newspaper press at 
the result, which appears to them to 
have been entirely unexpecied, and the 
despicable attempt made to detract 
from the merit of the American con- 
queror. No word of prai# is accorded, 
while the pirate Semmes is lauded to 
the skies as a hero, and swords of honour 
Were in preparation to be presented to 
him. And what made hima hero? The 


destruction of one hundred unarmed mer- , 


chant vessels, after they had been robbed 
by his piratical crew! This was hero- 
ism, in English eyes! Perhaps, too, his 
vaunting that he would sink the Kear- 
sarge in half an hour was a proof of his 
heroic bearing, although the sinking of 
his own vessel was the inglorious result. 
Or, perhaps, his conduct after the sink- 
ing of his vessel, when, floating in the 
water, he called for help, and begged 
the English vessel, the Deerhound, not 
to put him, for God’s sake,'on the decks 
of his conqueror, but to smuggle him 
aboard the pretended neutral vessel, cov- 
ered up by a tarpaulin at the bottom of 
the boat, was something bordering on 
the sublime! The Deerhound was evi- 
dently a witness of the scene by appoint- 
ment, to carry the glorious news of the 
defeat of the Kearsarge; and as this 
pleasure was not reserved for it, the 
next best thing it could do was to save 
as many rebels as possible, and, con- 
trary to all right, steam with them to 
England, to feast them as heroes. Alas 
for “perfidious Albion,” it can make 
little capital out of this adventure. The 
Alabama was its own vessel, built and 
fully equipped for the rebels by English 
money, and manned by English gun- 
ners; it was the superior of the Kear- 
sarge in weights of metal, and in the 
number of men; and yet in the British 
channel, witnessed by Englishmen, aud 
thousands of the French, it was forced 
to succumb to American prowess. . It 
Was a sore mortification, and must have 
reminded our neufral friends of certain 
other transactions which occurred in the 
war of 1812, when the British naval 
flag was so often lowered to the Ameri- 
can bunting. Never has England be- 
haved more meanly than on the present 
oceasion. It has identified itsclf with 
piracy of the most despicable form. It 
has lauded and /é/ed a brutal buccaneer. 
After all its hollow and insincere expres- 
sions of avhorrence for slavery, it has 
become the upholder of a slave power, 
and the relenjless enemy of those who 
were contending for the liberty of the 
captive. God's long suffering may bear 
with such wickedness for a time, but 
the reward of it will come at last. 
Proud England is yet to be humbled, 
and the world will furnish no mourners 
for the occasion. 


NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 


HE General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church appointed the first 
Thursday of September as a day of 
Fasting and Prayer in behalf of the 
country, unless the President of the 
United States should designate some 
earlier day. The President has issued 
his proclamation, designating the first 
Thursday of August as the day of the 
observance of a National Fast. This 
was done by request of both Houses 
of Congress. We append the Procla- 
mation. 


Whereas, The Senate and [louse of Re- 
presentatives, at their last session, adopted 
a concurrent resolation, which was approved 
the second day of July instant, and which 
was in the words following, namely: 

“That the President of the United States 
be requested to appoint a day for humiliation 
and prayer by the people of the United 
States; that he request his constitutional 
advisers at the head of the Exccutive De- 
partments to unite with him, as the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation at the city of 
Washington, and the members of Congress, 
and all magistrates, all civil, military, and 
naval officers, all soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, with all loyal and law-abiding people, 
to convene at their usual places of worship, 
or wherever they may be, to confess and re- 
pent of their manifold sins, to implore the 
compassion and forgiveness of the Al- 
mighty, that, if consistent. with His will, 
the existing rebellion may be speedily sup- 
pressed, and the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States may 
be established throughout all the States; 
to implore Him, as the Supreme Ruler, not 
to destroy us as a people, nor suffer us to 
be destrvyed by the hostility or connivance 
of other nations, or by-obstinate adhesion 
to our own counsels which may be in con- 
flict with His eternal purposes; and to im- 
plore Him to enlighten the mind of the na- 
tion to know and do His will, humbly be- 
lieving that it is in accordance with His 
will that our place should be maintained as 
an united people among the family of na- 
tions; to implore Him to grant to our armed 
defenders and the masses of the people that 
courage, power of resistance, and endurance 
necessary to secure that result; to implore 
flim, in his infinite goodness, to soften the 
hearts, enlighten the minds, and quicken 
the consciences of those in rebellion, that 
they may lay down their arms, and speed- 
ily return to their allegiance to the United 
States; that they may not be utterly de- 
stroyed, that the effusion of blood may be 
stayed, and that unity and fraternity may 
be restored, and peace established through- 
out all our borders.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, cordially 
concurring with the Congress of the Uul- 
ted States in the py and pious sen- 
timents expressed i 


in the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, and heartily approving of the devo- 
tional design and pu thereof, do here- 
bursday of August 


next to be by the people of the 


ERIAN. 


United States as a day of "uniliation and 
prayer. 

L do hereby farther invite and Toqucst 
the heads of the Executive Departmen?s of 
this Government, togéther with all legisla- 
tors, all judges and magistrates, and all 
other persons exercising authority in the 
land, whether civil, military, or naval, and 
all soldiers, seamen, and marines in the na- 
tional service, and all the other loyal and 
law-abiding people of the United States, to 
assemble in their preferred places of pub- 
lie worship on that day, and there to render 
to the Almighty and Mercifal Ruler of the 
Universe such homage and such confes- 
sions, and to offer to Him such supplications 
as the Conzress of the United States have, 
in their afvresaid resolution, so solemuly, so 
carnestly, and so reverently recommended. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 
seventh day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hun- 

[seAL.] dred and sixty-four, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States 
the cighty-ninth. 

Linco. 

By the President, 

Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


SUMMER RECREATION. 


Y ali means go to a watering-place 
during the warm weather, if your 
purse will permit. Change of scene is 
so important to health and so very in- 
structive. It will only cost you twenty 
dollars a week for board, not including, 
however, the expenses of your journey- 
ing to and fro, with other et ceteras; 
and what is such an insignificant cost 
compared with the sights you will see 
and the lessons you will learn? How 
do you ever expect to be thankful for 
your mercies, unless you have the aid of 
comparison? You have, perhaps, been 
living in a large and comfortable house, 
with a delightful chambor, ‘airy and 
quiet, all to yourself; but how can you 
be thankful for such common mercies, 
until you experience the accommodation 
at the sea-side of a nine-by-six room 
and a straw mattrass, with covering of 
scant proportions. Then the table, with 
a hundred or two fellow-visitors sur- 
rounding it, all eclamorous to obtain 
something 49 appease hunger, with few 
waiters to listen to your call. Well, you 
succeed at last in securing a seraggly 
piece of mutton and a cold potato, and, 
peradventure, some other similar dainty. 
This will be your luck at all your meals, 
although you have been generous in 
fecing the waiters, to conciliate their 
good will and -aitention.’ Perhaps at 
home you might be tempted to overfeed 
yourself, but here your are delivered 
from such weakness. The company, 
too, how delightful! So various, and 
with such singular pretensions! Shoddy 
is there, with diamonds and upturned 
noses; and vulgarity, too, with all her 
family. To watch them, is a study of 
which you would be deprived by staying 
at home. There, too, the noisy, romping 
children, with their quarrels, go-carts, 
and whistles; and after they are a-bed, 
ihe sound of the squeaking fiddle, timing 
the tramp of the dancers, who are sure 
to wake you out of your first sleep, by 
their loud talking and noisy walking, as 
at the break-up they seek their own dor- 
mitories. Is it not pleasant to be in the 
midst of so much life? If it “does not 
pay,” you will be sure to have to pay 
for this diversified recreation. 

Wel, it is, at any rate, a change of 
scene—the hum-drum of life is inter- 
rupted—you see a multitude of people 
you never wish to see again; you sleep 
and fare hardly; your appetite becomes 
whetted, to be indulged when you reach 
home; you learn self-denial, and are 
amazed that you have so much fortitude 
to put up with the trals of life; you 
at length, much out of pocket, return 
thankfully to your homes, and very 
happy that it is all over. There are, 
doubtless, exceptions to the rule, since 
many do seem to enjoy the whirl, the 
excitement, and the utter thoughtlessness 
prevalent at such places; but, for our- 
sclyes, we are bound in all frankness to 
record it os our experience, that watering- 
places ac not “what they are cracked 
up to be.” 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


N our issue of last week we were led 
into a. mistake as to the days on 
which some of the commencement exer- 
cises at Lafayette College will take 
place. We, therefore, print the corrected 
programme as since furnished to us by 
President Cattell. The various rail- 
road companies have agreed to issue 
excursion tickets, and the citizens of 
Easton generously proffer entertainment 
to the brethren attending the exercises, 
so that we expect a very full attendance, 
not only from the Synod of Philadelphia, 
but also from the neighbouring Presby- 
teries of the other Synods. 

Exercises of Commencement Week at 
Lafayette College—Sunday, July 24, in 
the morning, the Baccalaureate Sermon, 
by the Rev. George Juukin, D.D.; in the 
evening the sermon before the Brainerd 
Evangelical Society, by the Kev. Dr. 
Breed, of Philadelphia. Monday, Ju- 
nior Exhibition in the evening. Tues- 
day, 10 o'clock, A. M., “ Re-unions” of the 
Literary Societies; 3 P. M., Inaugura- 
tion of the President clect; Address 
by Ex-Governor Pollock, President of 
the Board of Trustees; 4.30°P. M., 
Meeting of the Society of the Alumni, 
and laying the corner-stone of the As- 
tronomical Observatory on College Hill; 
8 P. M., Oration before the Literary So- 
cieties, by the Rev. H. S. Carpenter, of 
Brooklyn. Wednesday, Bachelors’ and 
Masters’ Orations and Conferring of 
Degrees. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon will be in 
the Brainerd church; the re-unions of 
the Societies in their respective halls; 
the meeting of the Alumni and the In. 


auguration Exercises in the College. 


chapel; and the other exercises in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 


OF THE PRESHYTARIAYN 


Carwaco, Judy 9, 1864. 
Messrs. EVitora—T am again in the 
North-west. But s few days ago I was 
in the North-cast, more than thirteea 


hundred miles from my present place of | 


writiag. I have been called ubijuitous; 
but those who eare to know, generally 
know where to find me. After the 
pleasant visit to vour saaction, which I 
made on the 29th ult., I made the 
straightest route for this city, leaving 
Philadelphia at noon on the 39th, and 
reaching Chicago in the space of thirty- 
two und a half hours—a distance of 
eight hundred and twenty-one miles. 
As in former letters I noticed most of 
the points of interest that lie upon this 
long road, I will not attempt any thing 
of the kind now. Ill healih unfits me 
for any labour that can be avoided; 
and the most that I expect to do in this 
letter is to give the assurance that I 
have not forgotten your readers; and 
that, whenever there is any thing to 
record, the pen of your old correspon- 
dent will be at your service. 

At Harrisburg it was pleasant to en- 
counter a delighiful compagnon de route, 
in the person of our friend, the Rev. 
David Stevenson, of Indianapolis, whose 
pleasant converse cheered and beguiled 
the way by the space of some four hun- 
dred miles or more. I had, on Tues- 
day, heard him pronounce the anniver- 
sary oration before the two literary 
societies at Princeton; a performance 
well calculated to give him position 
amongst the elegant writers and im- 
pressive clocutionists of our country. 
Mr. Stevenson had been laid aside from 
the pastoral office for a few years by ill 
health, but is now in the enjoyment of 
good, though not robust bodily condi- 
tion. He has, at the jrequest of the 
Legislature of Indiana, prepared sketches 
of the part borne by the Indiana troops 
in the present civil war; but as those 
troops have been associated with others 
from every part of. the country, the 
volumes—two of which, I believe, have 
already been published—are really a 
current history of the war itself. It has 
been an immense success, proving very 
interesting to the public, and very remu- 
nerative to the publisher. 

It is not surprising that European 
tourists are amazed at the extent and 
various greatness of our country. The 
ride from New York to Chicago, via 


Philadelphia, carries the traveller through | 


a succession of scenes of amazing varie- 
ty, an@ of wondrous magnificence and 
beauty. At this season of the year, 
when foresis are loaded with foliage, 
and fields waving in green and gold, 
surpassing glories meet the eye through- 
out the entire journey. Chester, Lan- 


easter, and Dauphin—garden counties: 


of the grand old Keystone State—extend 
in landscapes of peerless beauty. Perry, 
Juniata, Mifllin, Huntingdon, and Blair, 
present successions of rugged grandeur, 
alternating with the soft and inimitable 
beauties of their quiet and fertile valleys 
and bright streams. Cambria, resting 
upon the sturdy shoulders of stalwart 
old Allegheny; Westmoreland, with her 
tall ridges and rolling hills, the latter 
fertile to their summits. But the fea- 
tures of our country must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

After leaving the western spurs of 
the Allegheny, we bid farewell to moun- 
tains, and skim over the broad plains 
and rolling hills of Ohio, and the sea- 
like prairies and savannahs of Indiana 
and Illinois, till we reach the great in- 
land sea (Lake Michigan), upon which 
this great city has sprung up. I say 
sprung up—for, like Minerva, leaping 
full grown and fully armed from the 
brain of Jupiter, this great western mart 
has literally leaped into existence and 
commercial power without waiting for 
the ordinary process of growth. 

The Eighty-eighth Anniversary of 
our National Independence was exten- 
sively observed in this city; but in 
somewhat of a private way. From 
Sabbath evening till Monday midnight, 
no second of time was without some 
noisy explosive. Guns, crackers, tor- 
pedoes, cannon, did their sonorous work, 
to remind us that the 4th of July was 
coming—had come—was gone. Ex- 
eursions to Hyde Parke, and scores 
of other places along the several rail- 
roads; excursions on the lake in sailing 
vessels and steamers, and excursions in 
carriages and on foot, emptied the city 
of many thousands of its inhabitants; 
whilst other thousands sought their 
pleasure, in their own way, within the 
city, promenading or driving along the 
beautifully-shaded streets, and especi- 
ally along Michigan Avenue, which 
opens, with its beautiful walks and 
shade-trees, upon the broad, blue, beau- 
‘tiful lake. 

Invited to dine on Michigan. Avenue 
on the Fourth, I was witness of a phe- 
nomenon* of a most remarkable kind, 
sometimes seen on this lake, but rarely 
in such perfection as on the Fourth. It 
was a mirage, Which brought into dis- 
tinct view the bluffs, forests, houses, and 
other objects, on the opposite shore of 
the lake, some sixty miles distant. I. 
could seareely be persuaded that the 
objects so distinctly seen could be more 
than twelve or fifteen miles distant; but 
was assured their distance was between 
fifty and sixty. The pellucid transpar- 
ency of the atmosphere, and some inex- 
plicable refraction of the sun’s rays 
from the opposite and distant shore 
upon the waters of the lake, produce 
this strange and beautiful phenomenon. 
Unlike the mirage seen at sea, the eob- 


‘jects beheld in this are in their right 


positions, and not inverted. 

As usual in large cities, not a few 
accidents and a goodly number of fires 
occurred, in consequence of the fulmi- 
nating patriotism of the occasion. Mag- 
nificent fireworks, bon-fires, &c., kept 
up the pageant a goodly portion of the 
night. 

I regret to.learn, by a letter from 
New York, that the fulminating patriot- 


ism which fills that city with flash | This is the current report at Vicksburg, 


LETTER FROM THE NORTII-WESY. | 


July 16, 1864. 


ouioke, and noise, on the Fourth of Ju.¥: 
resulted in a very seriows conflagration 
burning some twenty or thirty houses, 
and, amongst others, the chure) which 
fer season I had served, (Canal 
Street.) and in which my library, the 
accumulation of thirty vears, was de- 
posited, with many of my valuable 
papers. God's will be dene. 

As T may be moving round some in 
the North-west, you uay hear fread me 
again. Adiou. 

N 


NOTES FROM THM SOUTH-WEST. 
[CORRESPONDENCE vie PRESBYTERIAN. 


Messrs. Editors—Our first Sabbath, 


and first day in Vicksburg, was one 


he long and pleasantly remembered. 
We found our friends, Rev. Dr. Warren 
and Rev. Jeremish Porter, diligently 
engaged in their as hospital 
chaplains’ From each we received a 
cordial welcome, and an introduction 
to other: brethren engaged in similar 
labours. Two delegates of the Christian 
Commission, and a few chaplains, were 
found upon the field, with each and all 
of whom our co-operative labours were 
both pleasant and profitable. The day 


was spent at the McPherson Hospital, — 


where, in company with brother Porter, 
its efficient and untiring chaplain, we 
went from ward to ward, and from bed 
to bed, distributing the always accepta- 
ble publications of our Board, and cone 
versing and praying with the sick and 
wounded around us. The work was 
delightful, though performed with mach 
bodily suffering, and the sced was sown 
till the evening shodows admonished us 
to retire. One incident in the labours 
of the day deserves a passing“ notice. 
In one corner of a hospital tent lay @ 
man whose hands and arms were ban- 
daged and bound with oiled silk, and 
whose features were frightfully disfig- 
ured. In company with a negro bearing 
a light, he had gone, a few days before, 
into a powder magazine. An awful exe 
plosion was the result of the carelessness 
of the sable light-bearer. The body of 
the negro was blown into pieces—dis- 
jecta membra will better describe it to 
those members of the last Assembly who 
quoted Latin so fluently—while@he sol- 
dier, though blown high and far, escaped 
with his life. He was rapidly recover- 
ing from his injuries. Though piously 
educated in his northern home, he has 
never been a follower of Christ; but he 
seems now resolved te devote to him 
the remainder of a life spared so signally 
and so mercifully. Unlike thousands 
around him, he seems determined to 
profit by this startling admonition. At 
his request, we kneeled tn prayer at his 
bedside, while every man in the ward 
seemed to listen with earnest attention, 


and his responses were earnest and fre- ~ 
quent, as we prayed that this afflictive, © 


yet strangely merciful dispensation of 
God's’ providence, might be wisely im- 
proved, and lead him to become a faith- 
ful follower of the Friend of sinners 


AN INTERESTING SERVICE. 


In the evening, at the request of chap- 
lains Warren and Porter, we preached 
in the Presbyterian church, lately Rev. 
FE. H. Rutherford’s, and the only one 


then open for religious services, except” 


the Catholic. Can any one tell me why 
it is that, in the strange mutations of this 
bloody- war, the capture of cities, the 
retreat of the confederate forces, and the 
advance of our own, Romish churchés 
and Romish priests are unmolested? 
The congregation this evening was lar 
and attentive. I suppose there m 
have been at least five hundred officers 
and soldiers present. | 
civilians present were small—not half 
as large as it should have been—while 
about twenty ladies, generally teachers 
and the wives of officers, aided in giving 
variety to the audience. Though many 
of them are still residing in the city, 
few, if any, of the former members of 
the church and congregation were pre- 
sent. To the minds ef many, it is an 
important question whether some timely 
and judicious measures should not be 
adopted -to reclaim these wandering 
sheep, lead them back to our. foid, and 
thus rebuild and rebeautify these waste 
places of Zion. If our Board of Domes- 
tic Missions will send prudent and faith- 
ful men into these desolated fields, by 
God’s blessing, a great work may be ac- 
complished here for Christ and his 
Church. We were surrounded by 
strange circumstances, and seemed ip 
a strange land on that quict Sabbath 
evening. We stood in what less than 
a year ago was the stronghold of t 
rebellion, and in a church edifice whie 
shells from the Union army bad twice 
struck and penetrated. Those signifi- 
cant breaches were above and around us. 
Though the numberg present was & 
most encouraging indication of the moral 
influences at work among our soldiers, 


‘our audience was yet one of men—of. 


soldiers far from theirtnorthern homes. 
A larger display of bonnets and erino- 
line would have proved refreshing. Yet, 
standing there in the Master’s name, we 
tried to entreat that interesting audience 
to be reconciled to God. f 
With the exceptions previously stated, 
the church edifice remains much as it 
was before our conquering army in- 
vested Vicksburg. 
the church hangs in the vestibule, and 
‘upon it are inscribed the names of the 
former occupants of pews. Though not 


The number of © 


The ground-plan of. 


one of these names is familiar, we Read | 
the list with a thrilling interest. Where 


are these men and women, and what 
bas been their fate? Wiere is tha 
gifted and once promising pastor whose 
name heads the coluun? After remadl 

ing at bis post duriug ail that terrific 
bombardment, he left Vick=urg with 
the rebel army. i is said—though, for 
the truth of the rumeur, I eanaot vouch— 
that he was disposed to remain, and 
make terms with the Federal militar 
authorities, but was overruled by iis 
wife, a daughter of the late Dr. Young, 
President of Centre Colleg®, Kentucky. 
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July 16, 1864: 


he building is at present incthe posses- 
on of the Christian Commission, whose 
poms are in the basement. Chaplains 
orter and Warren alternately condutt 
religious exercises of the Sabbath, 
while other mectings are left in char 
ime agent of the Commission. Of 
somé of ihese We hope to speak here- 
after. Within the quilding, carpets, 
cushions, and organ still remain; while 
Bibles and hymn-book™ have disappear- 
ed. On thé evening of which we now 
ak, the gallery of the church was 
scupied by a large and well-trained 
oir, composed of army officers, and 
ree or four females. ‘The hands of a | 
iful organist swept the keys of an 
cellent organ; the congregativn joined 
n the songs of worship; and I trust the 
— of song that rolled heavenward 
m that large assembly was not un- 
‘Acceptable to God. 
A CHAPLAIN’S MEETING. 
On Monday morning I attended, in 
basement of the Presbyterian Church, 
e regular meeting of chaplains, dele- 
s of the Christian Commission, and 
ers who are here engaged in the great 
Work of disseminating religious truth in 
the army. This was a vory interesting 
Co-labourers are here brought 
to face ; they become acquainted with 
éach other, and a comparison of obser- 
ations and experiences encourages and 
|. them for the great work allotted 
them by the Master. At this meeting, 
work for the week, and the points 
preaching on the ensuing Sabbath, 
were distributed, incipient measures were 
ddopted for canvassing the city, and 
bringing people of all classes under the 
uence of the gospel, and then these 
ourers went their several ways. It 
stated at this meeting, that of the 
ven chaplains of regiments who should 
‘pe at their posts in the immediate vicinity 
f Vicksburg, only three could generally 
found. The rest were absent. I have 
sewhere seen and deplored this same 
il—for a crying evil it unquestionably 
i Certainly it is not right for men 
s to desert their posts, and it is earn- 
ly to be hoped that such a state of 
hings will not long continue. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the ‘ chaplain 
hould be the last officer to leave his 
giment, and his post of labour and 
duty. 
{PLENTY OF BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 
es “The tracks of that noble institution, 
ee American Bible Society—of which 
e were not accustomed to see as much 
this section as we desired—are now 
heeringly-visible all over this portion 
of our land. Both here and at Mem- 
his, I find the rooms of the Christian 
ommission abundantly supplied with 
ibles and Testaments; and these leaves 
f the tree for the healing of the nations 
distributed. A few days since, from 
an ambulance kindly furnished to me 
for that purpose by my friend, the as- 
gistant quartermaster at General Mc- 
herson’s headquarters, I distributed, 
in the immediate vicinity of Vicksburg, 
gcoores of Testaments, and hundreds of 
the publications of our own Board, to 
eager and thankful crowds that gathered 
und my conveyance. If we believe 
hat “the Spirit of God maketh the 
Yeading * * * of the word an effectual 
means of convincing and converting sin- 
hers,” surely this work of oars is most 
hopeful, and deserves most liberal en- 
I am also gratified, in 
ding, both here and at Memphis, large 
supplies of the Presbyterian, than which 
no paper is more gratefully received, or 
more eagerly read by our soldiers in: 
hospitals and camps. Those who enable 
fou to make these donations will have 
their reward. 


" ‘TIMELY ARRIVAL OF BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
Perhaps no supply of religious read- 
ing ever reached the army when it was 
more nceded than did the large quantity 
Of the publications of our Board, which 
I was permitted to take with me to Vicks- 
burg. I found the rooms of the Chris- 
tian Commission nearly empty; and as 
our boxes were d, chaplains and 
delegates gathered around them, saying, 
“These aye just what we need”—*“ Now 
we have téols to work,with,” &e. Our 
Board may reat that its publica- 
tions are highly “prized and gratefully 
weleomed, not only by soldiers, but by 
chaplains, and other labourers of all 
éyvanzelical denominations. the 
few who sustain it in its great work of 
giving acceptable religious reading to 
tk@ army, may be satisfied that they are 
diding a work which God graciously 
approves and blesses. Would that many 
more could enjoy this sweet satisfaction. 
Wit&in one short week the hundreds of 
Volumes of books, and the thousands of 
pages of tracts brought down on the 
[atan, had gone forth to preach Christ 
and him crucified. And within three 
days, the two thousand volumes of ele- 
mentary works for the use of freed 
blacks learning to read, had gone out 
upon their important mission. Let me 
Hlustrate, by one little incident, the de- 
mand for books of this character. Call- 
ing one day, upon business, at the offic: 
of the Provost-Marshal, I laid upon th 
table before me a few copies of “My 
Own Primer,” which I had been carry. 
ing in my hands for distribution as op 
portunity offered. A gentleman standing 
beside me caught them up immediately 
and asked eagerly, * Where did you ge 
these?” Intent upon my own business 
{ carelessly replied that they came fro. 
Philadelphia. Tell me,” said be 
“where, and how I can obtain a sup 
ly. This is the very book I need. | 
come up from Natchez on purpor 
to obtain such books for our destitu . 
coloured schools there. I have hunte:. 
this city over unsuccessfully, and a... 
about to return with empty hands. 
This gentleman was soon supplied, anu 
_be returned to: Natchez and his needy 
schools, well pleased with what was :v 
opportunely given to him. 


CALVIN. 
P.8. I need have no controvers, 
with your correspondent “ Union.” * His 
pwn article is my best reply, When he 


quotes what I did write, he shows con- 
\ 


ton being 


clusively that I did not say what he 
represents me as saying, and wh.t be 
seems to wish I had said. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


Beloved Brethren—In the providence 
of God, a new and touching call reaches 
our ears for Christian sympathy, effort, 
and contributions. Without any agency 
of their own, coloured people, lately in 
servitude, to the number, it is believed, 
of nearly half a million, have beon 
thrown within the national lines, in a 
condition, in most cases, of almost utter 
physical and moral destitution. Their 
sufferings in long, weary journeys—often 
almost without clothing, often without 
shelter in inclement weather, and long 
without bread, sinking exhausted by 
the way, sickening and dying in large 
numbers—have been such as no tongue 
can tell. 

They are now congregated in vast 
numbers at various localities, East and 
West—15,000 on the sea islands in 
South Carolina and Georgia; 20,000 at 
Newbern and in Eastern North Carolina; 
20,000 at Norfolk, Portemouth, and vi- 
cinity; 10,000 at Fortress Monroe and 
vicinity; 10,000 at Alexandria and vi- 
cinity; and 50,000 in and around Wash- 
ington. 

Beneficent associations have done 
much toward relieving their physical 
wants; but these people are more than 
mere animals—they have immortal 
souls. 

They need the ministrations of the 
gospel, in health, sickness, and in the 
hour of death. 

They need to be taught to read the 
word of God. Such as can read need 
the ministrations of the colporteur, con- 
veying to them the pages of religious 
truth. 

Masters now of their persons, time, 
and families, they need instruction in 
the new duties that thus devolve upon 
them. 

' In a word, they need every thing that 
the ignorant, destitute, and the perish- 
ing can need. ' 

Other Christian denominations are at 
work. Shall our beloved Church sit 
with folded hands? Our General As- 
sembly has answered, No!—and has ap- 
pointed Committees for the work. 

Bit we cannot take one step without 
the pecuniary means to send out labour- 
ers; and for contributions from indi- 
viduals and churches, we now affection- 
ately and earnestly appeal. 

Please be prompt; for, while we hesi-. 
tate, they die! Please be liberal, for 
the work is very great! 

Beloved brethren in the ministry and 
eldership, will you not take measures 
for collections in the churches at the 
earliest day? 

Let us, in this work, assert our claim 
to sing the song—“ Thie blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon us.” 

N. B. Contributions may be sent to 
Matn, Esq., 821 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

W. P. Breen, 
Samvuet F.Cotrt, | Ministers. 
Morris PATTERSON, 
Joun McARTaur, Elders. 
Witrrep 
General Assembly's Eastern Committee for the 
Religious Instruction of the Freedmen. 


WAR NEWS. 
Another dark nam has shrouded our 


horizon. While our main armies are ope- 
rating in Virginia and Georgia, a 
rebel force has entered Maryland, and 
some days have becn marking their course 
with burnings, robberies, and general de- 
vastation. The suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of the invasion have taken our citizens 
by surprise, and produced no little conster- 
nation The accounts which have reached 
us have been various and contradictory. 
To attempt to sum or analyze the items is 
next to impossible. This we may rely 
upon—the rebels, either to gain supplies, 
to retaliate for our invasion of Virginia, or 
cause a diversion, have, with wonderful se- 
cresy, prepared a large force, estimated from 
30,000 to 45,000 men, and crossed the 
Potomac at various points., No adequate 
preparation was made to meet them; and 
guided, no doubt, as they were by secession 
sympathizers, they knew where to strike. 
They took possession of and robbed Hagers- 
town, Frederick City, and other a. 
They applied the torch to public works and 


‘ private property, destroyed miles of the 


North Central Railroad, and even the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Railroad — firing 
bridges, and cutting telegraph wires. At 
the time of this ts they are menacing 
both Baltimore and Washington, and no 
small anxiety is awakened by their move- 
ments. The only direct resistance has been 
offered by the ces of General Wallace, 
who fought bravely at the Monocacy Creck, 
near Frederick, but was at length over- 
powered, and defeated with considerable 
loss. It is said that Hunter has af length 
appeared, and re-occupied Martinsburg; 
taking a thousand rebel prisoners, and re- 
capturing a large portion of their plunder. 
Chis, however, is not official, and may be 
a mere rumour. “Things are at prese:t 
gloomy. Results must be left with God, 
We shall endeavour to give the latest~news 
up to the time of our going to press; our 


information, however, is greatly interrupted . 


by the cutting of the telegraph wires be- 
‘ween Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
atter city is not fully aroused to the dan- 


ger, and the secession sympathizers do all 


in their power to prevent a patriotic out- 
borst of feeling ay effort. 

July 11.—Some troops are beginniag to 
ass to the seat of war, which should have 
cen veady a week since. 

July 12.—It, ap 
rbels are not 
rid. They 


evident that the 
erely making a plundering 
in oon at a point between 
Baltimore agd Washington, threatening 
both places |Serious apprehensions are en- 
tertained for the safety of the capital. We 
have various detachments of troops, but it 
‘3 yet uncertain whether they dan concen- 
trate; and if they do, whether they will be 
able to cope with the large army which has 
been sent for this invasion. A few days 
will probably give certainty to events, and 
let us know if the apathy of our citizens 
will _ upon us the disgrace of our lost 
vapital. 
an 13.—Communication with Washing- 

interrupted, no direct news has 


Is are close upon 


Washington, and there are rumours that 
an atta m commenced. Many 
bou-¥e, who pretend to military knowledge, 
that nother Washington nor Baltimore can 
be captured. 


In this alarming state of affairs, when 
such serious mishaps thieaten us by land, 
the pirate Florida, under command of the 
traitor Maffit, who deserted our navy, 
has boldly appeared off Cape May, and 
burned five American merchantmen, send- 
ing their crews to Philadelphia. It is said 
several armed vessels have gone in pursuit 
of her; but she is fleet, and will have pro- 
— left the coast before they can reach 

er. 

In the meantime, nothing of an encour- 
aging nature has been received from Gene- 
ral Grant’s operations near Richmond, and 
nothing decisive of Sherman's movements 
in Georgia. We trust in God that the 
— clouds shall be dispersed, and the 

public be safe. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. W. Dinsmore has accepted 
a unanimous call to the Congregational 
Church of Prairie Da Lac, Wisconsin. 
This church has always been Presbyterian 
in sentiment, and has now become so in 
form, and will join thePresbytery. Cor- 
will please address accordingly. 
he post office address of the Rev. W. 
W. Eells is changed from Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. J. L. MeDonald, lately of 
Arcata, has recommenced the Old-school 
Presbyterian movement at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Worship is held in the Senate 
Chamber. - 

The Rev. William MacMillan has re- 
igned the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church at Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Rev. 0. P. Taylor, of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, has received and accepted an invita- 
tion as chaplain of the 3d United States 
Coloured Heavy Artillery, now stationed 
at Fort Pickering, Memphis, Tennessec. 

Mr. George D. Baker, a recent graduate 
of Princeton Seminary, wag ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of he Second Presbyterian 
Church, Watertown, New York, on the 
29th of June. 

The Rev. C. Maurice Wines (late of 
Princeton Seminary) is now supplying the 

ulpit of the First ed Dutch Church, 
in Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The Rey. Stuart Mitchell’s post office 
address is changed from Groveland, New 
York, to Kilbourn City, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. B. 8. Everitt has accepted the 
call to the church at Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and entered 


General stems. 


Norta Broab STREET 
DELPHIA.—The congregation of this church 
vacated their former preaching place in the 
Spring Garden Commissioners’ Hall, and 
took possession of the lecture room of the 
new church on Sabbath, July 3d. There 
was a crowded congregation. * 


Procress IN MIcmIGAN.—At a late 

eeting of the (New-school) Presbytery of 
Marshall, in Homer, interesting revivals 
were reported at Battle Oreck, Marshall, 
Lansing,and Mason. At Marshall, seventy 
conversions in seven weeks, fifty of whom 
had already been received. At Lansing, a 
second church had sprung up, with sixty- 
four of a membership—forty on profession. 


EncouraGinG.—A letter to the Presby- 
terian Banner says there is quite an encour- 
aging state of affairs in the church of Sharps- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and in times like these, 
me ot it is worthy of mote. At our com- 
munioa on Sabbath last, we received fifteen 
into the church on examination, and some 
others are inquiring the way of salvation. 
Our Sabbath-school is the largest and most 
flourishing we have ever had since the or- 

ization of the church; and the church 
- grown more rapidly during this year, 
by at least two-fold, than it had done in the 
same length of time for the last four years. 


A Wist Piran.—The Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Congregational Church 
seems to combine the excellencies of the 
scientific and theoretic training of the mo- 
dern theological school with those of the 
private tutor. Its members spend eight 
months of the year at the Seminary, under 
the drill of the Professors. The other 
four months are spent in reading and in 
work, under the direction of some pastor. 
The Seminary has alrgady sent out some 
able and excellent men, and these all testify 
to the value of the reading and working 
term. 


Oanu learn from The 
Friend that a generous donation of $3500 
has been made by General Williams, Major 
Williams, and Judge Williams, (all of Con- 
necticut,) towards the endowment of this 
Cellege. It is but a short time since that 
a gift of $5000, from Mr. Hunnewell of 
Boston, was announced, and the College 
still needs an endowment of at least $30,000 
to provide such instructors as the wants of 
education call for. 


Inisn Wit.—Sir Walter Scott once gave 
an Irishman a shilling, when a sixpence 
would have been sufficient. “Remember, 
Pat,” said Sir Walter, “you owe me six- 
pence.” ‘May your honour live till I pay 
you!" was the reply. 

ENDOWMENTS.—Two Professorships have 
been endowed recently in the New York 
‘University—one of the Latin Language 
and Literature, of $25,000; and one of 
Mathematics and their practical applica- 
tions, of the same sum, and that $10,000 
were secyred towards a Greck Professor- 
ship. The Alumni, by a unanimous vote, 
re-resolved to establish an Alumni Profes- 
sorship. 


Stupents.—The class of 1804, of 
Yale College—John Marsh, John Pierpont, 
&c.—will meet as a class on the OUth anni- 
versary of their graduation, and propose to 
make a call, in a body, on their venerated 
colleze tutors, Day and Silliman. 


A Harp Task.—One of our cotem- 
poraries, giving directions for readin 
proof, says:—‘“A proof-reader should al- 
ways observe one rule, and that is, to make 
his author mean something, and talk com 
mon sense.”” That is more than any proo!: 


reader can “always’’ do. 

KEARSARGE.—Kearsarge Mountain, from 
which Captain. Winslow's vessel receives its 
immortal name, is in the country of Merri- 


towns of Sutton 


Salisbury, extendin, 
into both towns. 


Phe line between Wilmo 
and Warner overthesummit. Kear 
| is ele 2161 feet above the leve! 
of the sea, and is the highest mountain in 


mac New Hampshire, situated between th. | 


County. summit is a bare 
mass of gran!t4, peo an irregular and 
broken surface. The sides are covered with 
a thick growth of wood. The prospect from 
this mountain in a clear sky is \°*¥ wide 
and beautiful. 


Domestic 
Sratve or bronze 
statue captured at Lexington, Virginia, by 
General Hunter, has reached Wheeling, 
Virginia. It is the first bronze statue of 
Washington ever cast; and the accompany- 
ing tablet bears this inscription :—* The 
General Assembly of the commonwealth of | 
Virginia have caused this statue to be 
erected as a monument of affection and 


gratitude to George Washington, who, 
uniting to the endowments of the hero, the 


N 


T 

to strengthen the sides of the nv" in 
order to resist shell, that infurmasiou LaVing 


A 


in 


been obtained when thé vessel was in dock} 


in England. 

At the levee held by the Prince of Wale, 
in the name of the Queen, Mr. Adams pre- 
sented Mr. Charles Hale, of the Boston 
Ade Meer, Consul-General to Egypt. 

The tust English turret-ship, the Royal 
Sovereign, has been officially tried, and 
proved to be a great success. She is 
claimed to be the atost formidable iron- 
clad afloat. 

The officers and crew of the Alabama, 
captured by the Kearsarge, bad been libe- 
rated on parole at Cherbourg. A letter in 
the Paris Putr’c states that Captain Semmes 
has announced that on the 15th of August 
he will again embark on a new Alabama, 
which will at that date be completed. The 
seamen of the old Alabama will continue to 


virtues of the patriot, and exerting both in 
establishing the liberties of his country, has 
endeared his name to his fellow-citizens, 
and given to the world an immortal exam- 

le of true glory. Done in the year of 
Christ 1788, and in the year of the com- 
monwealth the 12th.” 


Patnrun Accrpent.—A son of the Rev. 
Mr. Gamble, of Philadelphia, had his nose 
entirely bitten off bya large dog, with which 
he was playing, on the 4th of July, at the 
house of Mr. Himes, near Lancaster Gap, 
where the family of Mr. Gamble had gone 
to spend the summer vacation. 


Heatep Term.—Professor Loomis, of 
Yale College, reports that the thermometer 
in New Haven, Massachusetts, in the shade, 
marked 102 degress on the 26th of June. 
By examining a meteorological record run- 
ning back to 1778, he finds that so high 
temperature has not in that time been re- 
corded in that city. He finds thirty-two 
records of heat . 95 degrees. On 
July 2 and 8, 1798, the mercury rose to 
101 degrees. 

GoveRNMENT Farms.—Freedmen are 
harvesting wheat at em on the Gov- 
ernment farms, for the first time. One 
field of sixty acres has a fine crop. The 
general yield is good, and the grain in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Laras Poputation.—A New York tene- 
ment house has sixty-eight rooms, eight 
by ten feet, containing seventy families of 
one hundred and forty-four adults, one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight children, and forty- 
three cats. 


Deatu.—General George P. Morris, the 
poet, and editor of the Home Journal, died 
at New York on the afternoon of the 6th 


inst., aged 64. 


Great Fire.—A fire broke out at one 
of the piers of New York city, at one o'clock 
on the morning of June 11. The steamer 
John Potter, and other property belonging 
to the Camden and Amboy Company, wa» 
burned. Loss probably $500,000. 

Over tae Favis.—An insane woman, 
forty years old, te near Niagara Falls, 
being left unwatched for a few minutes, a 
day or two ago, ran to the river, and throw- 
ing herself in, was carried over the Falls. 
She appeared to recover her reason as she 
was swept along, for she cried loudly for 
help. 


Terrapin.—Levi Osborn, of Stra- 
ban township, a, has a terrapin 
which has lived one hundred and fifty-four 

rs on his farm, according to the entry on 

is back. The shell is marked “M. T. 

1710.” It has frequently been picked 

up by Mr. Osborn, and his father, who 

lived there before him. It never wanders 
over more than a few acres. 


Acorpent.—The Rev. Daniel Waldo, 
nearly one hundred and two years old, fell 
down a flight of stairs at Syracuse, New 
York, on Saturday, the 9th inst., and re- 
ceived a shock which may prove fatal. He 
was chaplain to Congress quite recently. 


Cartes pe Visitz.—A machine for 

rinting cartes de visite has been patented 

in Paris. One hundred can be struck off 
per minute, without ink, press, or drying. 


Coat O1t.—oal oil is found to be to a 
suppurating wound what water is to an in- 
flamed one—it ge flies and vermin, 
sweotens the wound, and promotes health 
granulation. It can be abundantly supplied, 
and may thus become the minister of other 
good, more important than that for which 
it is now prized. 

Deatu.—Josiah Quincey, Sr., died on 
Saturday, 2d inst., at his country-seat in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two. Mr. Quincy long occupied 
a prominent’ political position, held many 

laces of trust, ani although he had in 
Leone years withdrawn from public life, eon- 
tinued to cherish an active interest in state 
and national affairs. 


Drovucur.—The drought in some parts 
of New York is more serious than has been 
represented, especially in the northern and 
central parts of the State. In Oneida 
county, young fruit-trees have suffered se- 
verely, and the grass will hardly pay for 
cutting. The rain last week was not suffi- 
cient for the wants of the region. 


Woo.t.—The wool clip of the country 
for the present season is not expected to 
be more than two-thirds of last year’s yield. 
Less grain than usual was fed in the West, 
owing to its cost, and the sheep entered on 
the spring in poor condition. Thousands 
perished trom cold in the winter, and thou- 
sands more from sickness in the spring. 


Cu1caco.—lIn the year 1830 there were 
only séventy-souls, all told, in what was 
then known as Chicago. In 1835 Chicago 
was incorporated into a city, and then its 
onward and extradrdinary progress cow- 
menced. In 1840 the population had in- 
creased to 4853. It now numbers not far 
from 170,000. * 


Foreign News. 
FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the 
steamers Asia and Germania. «+ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commous, on the 23d 
June, Sir John Hay asked if the attention 
of the government had been called to the 
action between the Kearsarge and the Ala 
bama. He also inquired whether, in view 
of the experience gained by thut action, the 

vernment would continue building ships 
which could neither fight nor swim. 

C. Paget said the attention of the Admiralty 
had been drawn to the fight in question, but 
it had nothing to do with the question of 
the vessels to which the inquiry referred. 
On the following evening, Lord Paget, in 
reply to an quip: said that the Admiralty 
did not think it to send an officer 


to Cherbourg, to examine the mode adopted 


- London journals 


receive pay, and form part of the crew of the 
new confederate cruiser. Rumour points to 
the steamer Rappahannock, the ex-British 
war vessel which stole away from Sheerness 
to Calais, as the likely vessel which Semmes 
will take possession of. 

A committee, headed by Admiral Anson, 
has been formed in’ London to raise, by 
guinea subscriptions, a fund for the p-r- 
chase of a hoateaaal sword, to replace that 
which Captain Semmes sunk with his ship. 
It is reported that a considerable sum has 
also been raised in Liverpool for the same 
object. 

The London Daily News publishes an 
account of the Kearsarge and Alabama 
affair, correcting false statements in regard 
to the course pursued by the former. It 
charges that the Deerhound acted as a sort 
of tender to the Alabama; that Captain 
Winslow would have secured the whole of 
the officers and crew of the Alabama, had 
he not placed too much confidence in the 
honour of the owner of the yacht; that he 
considered Captain Semmes, and others who 
escaped, as bound in honour to give them- 
selves up; and that he did not pursue and 
fire upon the Deerhound, because he did 
not believe any one carrying the flag of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron would act so dis- 
honourably. The Daily News also pub- 
lishes a letter from Mr. Stoddart, master of 
the Kearsarge, complaining that the Deer- 
hound was the consort of the Alabama. 

The Paris Temps and Siecle denounce 
the exagyerated and pro-southern accounts 
given by the semi-official papers of Paris of 
the destruction of the Alabama. 

Thirty-seven of the crews of the ships 
Rockingham and Tycoon, destroyed by the 
Alabama, have been landed at Havre by a 
French steamer. 

The new steamer Yeddo, believed to have 
been built for the confederates, at Bordeaux, 
has left that port for Amsterdam. Every 
thing about the Yeddo was perfectly cor- 
rect, but there was an unexplained mystery 
in the proceedings concerning her. More 
confidence was felt in London for the pre- 
servation of peace—at least as far as Eng- 
land is concerned—and consols advanced. 
A telegram from Frankfort asserts that at 


to-day's Conference the German Powers } 


will still be prepared to treat upon a line of 
demarcation, and to conclude an armistice 
for two months. _ Should Denmark accept 
these terms, peace may yet be preserved. 

London, June 26,10 A. M—The King 
of Wurtemburg is dead. The Conference 
closed yesterday. Nothing has transpired 
as to the result of its deliberations. A 
Cabinet Council was held immediately aftor 
the adjournment of the Conference, and the 
policy of the government will, it is said, be 
announced to-morrow. The London Globe 
says that the ministry is perfectly united on 
the Dano-German question. 

London, June 26—Noon—The Conference 
met yesterday afternoon at one o'clock. All 
the representatives were present. It is not 
known what result was arrived at. The 
United Service Gazette says that orders 
have been issued to prepare and hold in 
readiness for immediate use, the necessary 
warlike equipments for 30,000 troops. The 
Globe asserts that the decision of the gov- 
ernment, which Lord Palmerston will an- 
nounce on Monday evening, will be that of 
the united Cabinet, and the public may rest 
assured that the decision will not be a fal- 
tering one, or one unmindful of the national 
honour and interests. It is reported that a 
great meeting of the Conservatives is to be 
held at Lord Salisbury’s on Monday, to con- 
sider the expediency of offering a non-confi- 
dcnce motion. 


TIIE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. 


In the English Parliament, on the 23d 
June, inquiries were made of ministers as 
to the proceedings of the Conference, but 
Ear! Russell and Lord Palmerston gave no 
information beyond the fact that the last 
sitting of the Conference would take place 
on the 25th, and that on the 27th they 
‘would present to Parliament all documents 
relating to the Confereuce, and make a 
statement on the subject. Karl Russell ad- 
mitted that negotiations would probably be 
broken off, and hostilities resumed. The 

enerally argue that it will 
be necessary for Testes to act in behalf 
of Denmark. The. Morning Post emphati- 
cally tells the German Powers that if they 
are under the impression that Great Britain 
will content herself with the utterance of a 
protest, they will probably find themselves 
grievously in errer. The same journal 
gives the report that all absentees from the 
channel fleet have been ordered to rejoin 
their ships forthwith. The Aforning Star 
says that Denmark decidedly repelled with 
indignation England's last proposition in 
the interests of peace, and considers that 
this absolves England from acting as the 
armed champion of Denmark. 

A semi-official Berlin — represents 
that England has declared that on the re. 
newal of hostilities she will 
with her ficet, at the side of Denmark. 

The Austro-Prussian squadroa left Arx- 
“haven on the 26th, and it was believed their 
destination was Bremerhaven. 

A Vienna telegram says that at the final 
meeting of the Conference on the 25th 
June, Austria and Prussia will still be will- 
ing to accept of an armistice for not less 
than two months, 

It is reported from Schleswig that the 
German troops had already commenced 
moving northward to take up positions. It 
is also reported that immediate attacks will 
be made on Funen and Alsen, when the 
armistice is over. 

The Oldenburg claim to the Duchies was 
being pressed in the German Diet aguinst 
that of Augustenburg. 

The Danish government has officially an- 
nounced that if hostilities reeommence, the 
blockade of the German ports will be im- 
mediately re-established, but that neutral 
ships will be permitted to enter the ports 
unless they have received notice of the re- 
establishment of the blockade. 

The London Herald contends that the 
failure of the Conference ought, er 
tionably, to involve the resigaation of the 
British ministry. 
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lace herself, 


Married. 


At Newton. 


*he Gth iust., by tac 


New Jersey, ow 
| Rev. G. 8. Mott 


of N@rton Cobegiat- iustitute, to Miss 
Lis, all of Newton. 

On Thursday, June 27d. at the parsonage, ie 
Dayton, Indiana, by the Rev. James A. Carna- 
han, the Rev. Daviw R. Love, of Danville, lli- 
to Miss Lins, daushter of the oniciating 
clergyman. 

By the Rev. Aaron H. Hand. D.D., on the Sth 


tust.. at New \ iliage, W arren ¢« New Jer- 
Mr. C. Ltesres, of Trenton, Ww Miss 
Mixeaner Sara. 


Va the evening of the Sth inst. by the Rev. 
Ay Cunninghem, Mr. Woanstpr 


w Miss Mannict Exeves, daughter of A. Le, 
all of Philadel phim. 
On the [2th inst.. by the Rev. J. Addiwm 


lleury, of West Philadelphia, Jacos HIlieucer, 
of Keut county, Maryland, Mise 
beta B. Davis, of Vhiladelphia. 

In Cleveland, Chie, on the Tth inst., by the 
Rev. J. E. Lapsiey, Mr. Horace D. M.D., 
to Miss Ewwa L. Steven, both of Warren, Vhio. 

On June Sti, by the Rey. G. W. F. Birch, Mv. 
Gipson to Miss Lizzus T. Lamon, 
both of Springtield, Lllinvis. 

Also, on Wednesday, Juwe 15th, by the same, 
Bexsamin D. Macavper, Eoq., of Chicago, to Miss 
Juuta M. Lataan, of Spring tield. 

On Wednesday evening, June Ist, by the Rev. 
Mr. Vincent, Joxatnan of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mixsiz 8. Auven, daughter of Joseph J. 
Alden, Esq., of Troy, New York. 

Vn the Z5th of June, by the Rev. C. C. B. Dun- 
can, at the residence of Mr. John Henderson, 
Mr. Jouw McCormick, of Muskingam county, to 
— Hansa A. of Morgan county, 

io. 

On Tuesday, Juno 28th, at Locust Grove, the 
residence of the bride's father, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gaston, of East Liverpool, Ohio, the Rev. 
Rauser, of Tarentum, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Nawxie J. of Natrona, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

At Gloucester, New Jersey, by the Rev. J h 
McMurray, June 7th, Syare, of Mil- 
vil'«, New Jersey, to Mrs. Janz Harvey, of Glou- 
cester. 

On the 27th of Jume, by the same, Mr. Joux 
Deaxty to Mies Manr Jane Vawrosssx, both of 
Gloucester. 

On the 30th of June, by the same, Mr. Joux W. 
Sparx, of Berkley, to Miss Sanam Evizanera 
Ovea.m, of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Odttuaries over three lines to be proud for ta 
ten cents for every line, words & 


Died, June 27th, at his resid in Carm 

ville, Indiana, Mr. JOHN ARNOLD, in 
sixth yoar of his age. 

at her home, in Bloomin Illinois, 

May 13th, Mrs. JANE LATTA W N, aged 

about seventy-three years. 

Died, on the 2d of May last, at Durango, Mexi- 
co, M. CLAYTON HAMBLY, eldest son of 
Thomas C. and Amelia E. Hambly, formerly of . 
York, Pennsylvania. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the morning of the 
13th inst., in the seventh year of her age, ANNA 
HALL, daughter of WILLIAM ©. and ANNA P. 
IRVINE. 

Died, near Rin , New Jersey, on the 30th of 
June, 1864, Mrs. RUTH SKILLMAN, wife of Mr. 
Jacob Skillman, and daughter of 8. McNair, “a 
formerly of Bucks coanty, Pennsylvania. §8 
had been a member of the Church for years, and 
had givea clear evidence that “for her to live 
was Christ;” and, as death drew near, the evi- 
dence still brightened, “that for her to die was 

in.” We trust she is among those who are 
clothed in white raiment. ad 

Died, June 22d, 1864, Mrs. SARAH E., wife of 
ANDREW J. BAGGS, of Bridgeport, Ohio, in the 
twenty-fourth year of herage. She left two cbil- 
dren, the youngest but a week old. For five 

ears she had been a consistent Christian. Cher- 

hed by her family and friends for rare domestic 
virtues, her loss is also deeply felt by the little 
church of which she was a sealous and faithful 
member; yet we are confident that she is still one 
of us, though “gone up higher.” In the bloom of 
life shehas been gathered by the great husband- 
man, who treasures buds and flowers as well as 
the fruit of many years. ° ee 

Died, June 4, near Hartsville, Ponnsylvania, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CARRELL, in the ninety-first 
year of her ago. For more than fifty years she 
was a faithful and devoted member of the Presby- 
terian church of Neshaminy. Mer picty was of o 
very high order, leading her to the t ac- 
tivity in her Master's service; so that sho may be 
said to have “‘abounded in every good work.” 
During her long and distressing sickness, although 
desiring to depart and be with Christ, as far bet- 
ter, she was pationt, and enabled, through grace, 
to say, “ All the days of my appointed time wil! I 
wait till my change come.” Her knowledge of 
the Scriptures was remarkable, and upon its pre- 
cious promises could she rest with confidence. 
Her views of the Saviour were intelligent and 
scriptural, and. as a consequeace, her was 
great; while she was often constrained to exclaim 
of tho Redeemer, ‘He is the One altogether love- 
ly.” In her death the Church has been deprived 
of a loved and valued member, whose example is 
worthy of imitation. To her family bas she left 
the rich heritage of the influence of a holy life, 
and of the ——_ of faith; and while they sor- 
row, it is not as those without hope, well aseured 
that for her death was gain. To a happy re-union 
may they, renewed by the same Spirit, and united 
by faith to the same Saviour, now look forward 
with a joyful hop». , 

Died, at the residence of her son, Dr. R. McOlel- 
lan, Cochranville, Pennsylvania, Mrs. FANNIE 
McCLELLAN, widow of the late Samuel McClel- 


[Au 


lan, Esq., in the sixty-third year of herage. The 
deceased was a noble Christian woman, an affec- 
tionate mother, a faithful friend, beloved by all 
who knew her. Her memory is fragrant with tho 
kindness of her heart, the virtues and graces 
which embellished her character. Adorning the 
doctrines of ber precious Saviour in all thin 
he sustained her in the death-eonflict, and en- 
abled her to bear adying testimony to his love 
end faithfulness. Softly as fades the summer- 
cloud away, she passed from earth .to heaven, 
broathing out one desire and prayer, that all her 
friends and kindred might meet her on “‘the shin- 
ing shore.” Sleep on, sacred dust, till the resur- 
rection morn, and we will write on the covering 
tablet, “ Blessed are the dead whodie in the Lord; 
they rest from their labours, and their works de 
follow them.” 

Died, at Franklinton, Ohio, on the 23d of April, 
Miss ELIZA Y. LUCAS, daughter of the late 
Captain Lucas. formerly of Mercersburg, Penn- 
syivania, in the sixty-third year of her age. The 
above was a woman of rare qualities of mind and 
heart. She was trained up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord by her parents, and made 
a child of God early in life. She adorned the 
religion she professed by a consistent and self- 
sacrificing life. Her re was of the highest 
type, the production of a profound knowledge of 
Bible truths, and singular dispensations of Divine 

rovidence. She was chastened, in a remarkable 
deaven, by trials and bereavements, so that she 
was able to sympathize with the sick and sorrow- 
ing every where. Her illness was protracted 
but endured with great resignation to the will of 
God. She spoke of her future prospects to her 
pastor, just before her departure, with great calm- 
ness and confidence. She was supported to the 
last by Him who has promised not to leave nor 
forsake his people. She died in the faith of the 
gospel, and left a memory that is yet fragran: 
and enshrined in many hearts. ° 


Notices, 


SPRING GARVEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHUR“H—Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia—Will be open for Divine 
Service on every Sabbath Morning. at half past 
10 o'clock, — the summer. A meeting for 
Exhortation and Prayer will also be held in the 
Lecture room on Sunday and Wednesday Eve- 
nings, at 8 o'clock. 


UNITED SERVICES — The Seventh and 
Tenth Presbyterian Churches will worship to- 
ether during vee nd August, and the first 
Sabbath of September. During July, the Morn- 
ing Service will be held in the Tenth Church, at 
the corner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, at half- 


venth Church, Broad street above Chestnut 
Philadelphia, at 5 o'clock. 


FRANKLIN LITERARY sOCIETY 
LAFAYETTE 


OF 
COLLEGE. — The Annual Ke- 
union Meeting of the Franklin Literary Society 
of Lafayette College wiil be held in the Hall on 
Tuesday, tbe 26th inst. at 9 o'clock, A.M. Al! 
Regular and Honorary Members are respectful! 
invited to attend. The Oration will be deliverc 
by the Rev. R Ham 1! Davis, of Deerfield, New 
Jersey. Jawes Ropenrt«, Cor. Secretary.* 


WASHINGTON LITERARY SOCIETY OF 
LAFAY«sTTE COLLEGE —The Annual Re- 
union of the Washington Literary Society of 
Lafayette will take place on Tuesday 
Morning, the 26th inst., at 9 o'clock. Former 


*H. Curtig in Tompkins co. 55.77. 
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UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 
MONEY. 

Cush Acknowledgments for the weet ending July 
8, 1864, 
Philadel phia.—Ladies’ Chri Co: 
Wilstach, 100; Mre n. ¢. Martor, Robert 
Leo 5; Aga Jones, 5; H. Gilbert, 358, 
per x ts. L. Shumway. J. Emory Stone aad), 


600. Dr. Newton and Dr. Vaughan, Commpiilee, 
i223. Hill Presb. Sab. sch. per PL st. 
mong, Esy. 250. Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Ref. 
Duteh ch. per Bev. J. B Suydam, 63.40. Ladies’ 
Chria Com. Upton M. E. eh. 18.13. Chas. A, 
Duhring, half proceeds of sale of paper carriage, 
10, Mrs. M. Shinn, “Sam'l P. Jackson, per J. 
P. 10 Sab. sch. Ist Presb. ch. Southwark, 15. 
Ladics’ Chris. Com. Wem Spruce St. ch. (add'l), 
24. Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Ger. Ref. ch. (add'l, 
12.50. Tearasters of the Quactermaster’s Depart. 
meat, Sehuylkill Arsenal. per Stimme!, 11.20, 
Ss. P. L. 10. oo Wister, 20. ©. J. 30. Mrs, 
Wm. #. Weaver, 5. Cesh. 1. Infan- School of the 
North Pres. ch. per Miss E. F. ,talloway, 6. 
Charlie and Lacie, 1. Stevhen Howaru, 2. 
ceeds of @ Fair held by three little child: sn, per 
D. W. C. Moore, 9. Mrs. Miller, 1. Rev. Wy. 
White Willlams, 7.50. BiMe-class of Calvar 
Presb. ch. 4. A Friend, 1. Rev. D. X. Junkin, 
A. C. Oakland, 2. 

Pennsylvania.—Hm. John Patten, Curwens- 
ville, Cleartield co. 1890. Proceeds of a Concert 
given at the Seminary of Miss R. 8. ( arr, Linwood 
ifall, Cheltenham Township, Moeatgomery co. 
232.50. Rev. G. W. Crittenden, Durby, 10; fat 
Presb. ch. borough of Darby, 9—19, Proceeds of 
SadsBury and Highland Fair, per R. J. M. White- 
side, Treas. (add'l), 25. P. Clyme*, Quak- 
ertown, 7. M. E. ech. Lewisburg, per 
John, 264.15. Proceeds of aon Exhibiticn by 
young people at Factoryy lie, 72.25. Grove Presb. 
eh. Danville, 11.95. dies’ Aid Soc. Jenters- 
ville, per Mra. Mary A. Charlton, 25. Friendz at 
Millbrook, per Jas. Bruce, 15. Geo. Metzzer, 
Carlisle, (add'l), 20. Leow Ba pt. ch. Clearfield ow 

r Rev. Sam'l Miles, 10. Coli’n at Jersey Shors, 

1; do. at Phelps’ Mill, Clintop co. 50—81, per J. 
J. Sanderson. Ladies’ Aid Boc. Williams 
Blair co. 15.50. Coll’n at Green Townesbip, Frank- 
lin co. per Misses A. M. and Maggie Sp r 
58.20. Alert Club, Osceola, 16; Christiam Aid Bere 
Osceola, 19.75—29.75, per Mrs. H. GC Boework. A. 
Friend, Philipsburg, Centre co. 5; C. A. Stowell, 
ch. Perryville, (add'l), 5.55. > 
Bapt. ch. Clearfield r Rev. Mites, $80, 
Mrs. A. Heebner, Port eerben, 5. Jaa G. Mator, 
Mechanicsburg, 1. Jos. Hoerner, pe 
1. Cyrus Shron, Bloomfield, 1. 

New Jereey.—Citizens of Lambertville, 200.58; 
Citizens of New Hope, (Bucks ce. Pa.) 261.08; 
Coll’n af Celebration, Lambertville, July 4, 1864, 
84.65; Ladies’ Aid Soc. Lambertville, 115.35— 
662.09, per J. A. Anderson, Chairman Army Com: 

Wi 


Ladies’ Aid Boc. Belleville, 
y 
wh, Mt. itelty, 


Bec’y, 216.73. Coll’n at Mt, 
Miller, 48; W. and Chas. Browh, 

of a musieal 
ey, 110. Dr. Wm. Elmer, Bridgeton, Oumber-. 
M. W. Dodd, 25. Cold Spring ch. 

Delaware.—St. Andrew's Epis. 8. 8. 

New York.—Coll'n in Ist Ward Presb. ch. Sa- 
Y. Branch U. 8. C. C. 374.75. Coll'n at Fresb. ob, 
Sec’y, 100. Coll’ns made by Young Men's ; 

La- 
169.25. Ladies of Andes, 
ard, 10—73.10, 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. West Kortright, Delaware 


J. 
100—148. Proceeds 
iven by the ladies of Progress, per Mrs. BE. Hart- 
co. 50. by ladies 
oorestown, 5 resb. be 
per H. T. Wit. 
liamson, 99. Miss Annie Conover, New Bruns+ 
wick, 8 Williamstown, 6.10. 
Lee, 24. Coll’n by James A. Massey, Harrington: 
Del. 7.25. 
lina, 164. Coll’n at Quarterly Concert of 6 & 
of same ch, 30—194.90, per Miss 6. M. Powter. N. 
Bingham pton, per Dr. Hall, 137.50. Bol 
dier’s Relief Soc. Waterford, per Mrs. G. W. y 
Union, Lockport, per C. Haines, Treas. 647. 
dies of Bovina, Delaware co. per Rev. J. B. Lee, 
Mrs. L. Wheeler, 
92.35. Coll’n at Bapt. ch. Norwich, 62.10; §, 8. of 
same ch. per Rev. M. L. W nited 
Presb. ch. North Argyle, Washington co. + 
Presb. eb. Ogdonsburg, per Rev. L. M. Miller, 2¢ 
Mrs. John Rippey, 70.45. Ch. at Lysand 
C. Wood, York and Covin 


. 
fod Presb. Cong. Wyomin "a 
Coll’d at Pam- 
ey, Onondaga co. per Rev. Isaac Harris, 20. Misa — 
rah Beebe, Ithaca, 10; J..B. Williams, do. 3; 
three ladies, do. 3—16. 8.8. of Presb. ch. Delbi, 
per Rev. T. F. White, 51.50. 8. ome Tro , 5. 
Conneclicut.—Proceeds of a childfeu’s 
by boys and girls of school at 44 Grove st. New 
lh per C. R. Churchill, 150. Sab. sch. West- 
port, per M. A. Leavenworth, 80. Coll’n a 
meetings of Ist and 2d Cong’! chs. New London, 
50.20. Coll’n at school house, Williamsville, per 
Rev. M. H. Williams, 7.40. L. L. Dean, Milton, 1. 
“A. R. G.,” Scotland, 1. Coll’n by N. Wind- 
3. 


ham, 

Ohio.—Ref. Presb. ch. Cedarville, per Messrs. 
Garrett & Martin, Phil. 100. Sab. sch. of Miner. 1 
ch. Bellevue, per Rev. John Safford, 15. Miss 
Sab. sch. Jefferson, per Wm. Clark, 10. Miss “A. 
K.,” Columbus, 49. Presb. ch. Senecaville, Per 
Geo. W. Brown, 13. T. J. Brown, Toledo, 3. F 
little girls, Toledo, 2. 

West Virginia.—E. French Creek, 26. 

Michigan.—Soldier’s Aid Soc. Osser, per Mrs. R. 
Underhill, 55. j 

Iilinois.—Sam'l Howe, Chicago, 20. Augustus 
Bruce, Somanaux, De Kalb co. per Wm. 8. & A, 
Martien, Phil’a, 5. Sab. sch. Jacksonville, per 
Rev. D. D. Holmes, 5.50. 

Wisconsin.—F. Lawrence, Sheboygan, 14.14. 

Oregon.—Ch. at Diamond Hill, Rev. Edw. 
R. Geary, 65. Ch. at Pleasant Grove, per Rev. 
Edw. R.G , 70. 

Army.—U. 38. A. 5. Surgeon Burk, 139th N. Y. 

t. 5. 


otal, | $7,916.56 
Amount previously acknowledged, $633,647.59 


Total Receipts, $646,564.15 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, 
Cunistian 
Western Bank, Philadelphia. 


co. 21. 


STORES. 


The United States Christian Commission be 
leave to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
additional stores, up to 

Philadelphia.—1 ar Mrs. Ogden. 1 parcel, 
J.C. W. 3 barrels, J. B. Bussier & Co. 1 package, 
P. B. Simmons. 1 package, W. P. Johnston. 
Bridesburg and Whitehall—2 boxes, Soldier’s Re- 
lief Association. 

LD’ennsylvania.—Greenfield, Chester co. 1 box 
Waynesburg—1l box, 1 barrel, Honeybrook Aid 
Soc. Jersey Shore—2 boxes, Ladies’ Soldier's Aid 
Soc. Montgomery—1 box. Easton—2 boxes, St. 
John's Luth. ch.. 

Nea Jersey.—Fairmount—1 box, Soldier’s Aid 
Soe 


New York.—Utica—1 bundle. East Salem~—l1 
Buffulo—7 boxes, 5 packages, Ludies’ Chris, 
Com. New York—10 parcels, Com. U. 8. 0. OC, 
Troy—1l box, Branch U. 8. C. C. Columbus—] 
package, Ladies’ Aid Soc. Shusan—1l box, La- 

assachusetts.—Beston— xes, 

Army Com. Y. M. C. A. ; 
Maine.-—Portland—1 box, Branch U. 8. C. C. 
Connecticut.—Hartford—1 box, 2 barrels, ‘Sol- 

lier’s Aid Association. Windsor—1 box, 1 barrel, 

B. Woodford. 
Ohio.—Cincinnati—51 parcels, Com. U.S. C. C. 
Michigan.—F airfield—2 boxes, Aid 
Unknown.—1 box, wine, slippers, and clothing. 
The Commission desires earnestly to call the 

attention of ita friends, and the people fener 

ally, to the urgent need there is for forwardin 

General Grant’s army around Petersburg la 

supplies of onions. There are, dvubtiess, many 

hundreds of farmers throughout the country who 
would gladly aid in this work of practical bene- 
fit and Christian mercy. Others may contribute 
to the same end by giving money to purchege 
with. We trust our friends wiil not forget this 
call. Itis exceedingly important that continued 
and ample supplies should be sent to the army in 

Virginia. The Commission, with its large force 

of volunteer delegates on the 

-hannel of communication whic 

‘fectiv 
Send the stores at once to 

GEORGE H. STUART, 
Cuarnmay Com™ission, 
No. 11 Bank Street Philadelphia. 


ud, offers a 
is prompt and 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 


A Presbyterian Minister, with an eminently 


t10 o'clock; and the Afternoon Service in the | situation affording stated opportunity for preach- 


Members of the Society, and all Hono Mem. 
| bers, are respectfully invited to attend.” | 


jualified _ of Assistants, desires to obtain 
charge of a Young Ladies’ Boarding-Schoo]l. A 


ing the gospel, preferred. 

Parties 
apply to the TO F 


, stating particulars. 

EW WAR MAP—Giving ONE HUNDRED 
N AND FIFTY MILES AROUND RICH- 
MOND, and showing the Fortificetions, 4c, sur- 
rounding it; also 200 miles around Natchez, — 
100 miles around Chattanooga; 200 miles aroun 
Montgomery; 100 miles around Augusta, Ga; 
250 miles around Charleston; 2-0 miles arou 
Galvecton, Texas; and giving the ee 
Mempbis and Nashville. Showing al! the 1- 
roads, Towns, Wagon-roads, and the Battle ground 
of the Wilderness and ee Court House, 
Mey 5-14, 1964. Price 30 cents 


oF LLIAM §. 4 ALFRED MARTI4y, 


606 Chestnut street, Phi‘ado}pbia, 


correspondence, will 
THE PRESBYTE- 
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-of June flics.” 


Fans, Vermont, July 2d, 1864. 

Mesers Editors—UHave you ever 
steamed over these Northern lakes? 
Have you ever taken passage in some 
good, strong propeller, sailed by ® good, 
whole-hearted captain, with half @ score 
of pleasant, cheerful, ready-to-be-pleased 
individuals for your “compagnons de 

?” If so, you have enjoyed a 
treat only to be appreciated by the in- 
itiated. If not, let me advise you, be- 
fore this year of grace 1864 shall close, 
to try it for yourselves, and you will ac- 
knowledge you have had the bencfit of 
@ new sensation. 

It is Jue: and on these lakes it is 
not only “month of roses,” but “ month 
You do not know what 
they are? Well, I can hardly attempt 
to enlighten your benighted understand- 
ing by any description I can give. The 
best I ever heard was by a child: “A 
fly with two great long hairs in its tail.” 
Net scientific exactly; but if you should 
chance to see ono, you would acknow- 
ledge it was to the point. During the 
month of June they may be seen in im- 
mense swarms all along the lake coast; 
and the boats that come into port are 
sometimes perfectly black with them. 
You can stand on the shore and watch 
them as they fly through the air over 
your head, and you shall see millions of 
them—great dense clouds that obscure 
the sun! Nor will they all fly over you. 
Here, I sce at least a dozen on your 
hat, and as many on your hair and 
whiskers, while the back of your coat 
looks as if a swarni of boes had sottled 
on it. But they will not bite you. They 
seem to be a harmless, worthless, object- 
less race. Whenco they came, and what 
their mission, and what their destiny, 
except to alight somewhore, and wait 
patiently till their time comes to die, is 
more than I can tell you. I said they 


‘-gre harmless. Singly, they are so; but 


the plague of Egyptian loousts could not 
have been much worse, as regards num- 
bers, than this plague of June flies during 
the short term of their existenco. If 
you live near the lake, they will fiy into 
your house, swarm on your table, mix 
themselves with your butter, sink help- 
lessly into your coffee, and lead you to 
exclaim, with Longfellow : 

“There are more guests at table than 
the host invited.” 

But while I have been describing 
these insects, we have steamed out into 
the lake so far that we havo almost lost 
sight of them; and if you put off your 
trip a few days longer, they will all be 
gone from lake and land, waiting the 
mysterious resurrection of another June. 

Our boat is not a huge Leviathan of 
a steamer, with its crowd of passengers, 
each selfishly intent on his own onjoy- 
ment, and crowding every body clse, as 
if his life depended on getting all the 
room possible. We number, all told, not 
twenty persons, and our sole object bas 
been to make the trip as prolific of plea- 
sure to cach of the party as it possibly 
could be. Stormy lake Erie interfered 
somewhat with our good intentions. It 
is not for me to tell how certain faces 
grew pale and melancholy, or how joy- 
ous natures became sad; and benevolent 
hearts weré suddenly steeled to all save 
their own misery. I know that some, 
erewhile the life of our company, all at 
once became reticent and subdued, and 
then retired to the solitude of their state- 
rooms. In anxious solicitude We visited 
them; but they were all uncomforted by 
our sympathy. Life hed lost its charm 
—there was no hope in the future—no 
silver lining to the dark cloud—no songs 
in the night of their sorrow. We noted 
their vacant places at the table, and the 
significant word went from lip to lip, 
“Sea-sick !” 

There was a sunset scene on Sabbath 
eve, never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. The sun went down at- 
tired as never prince or emperor, with 
all royal kingly colours. Robes of gold 
and crimson and purple were flung 
around him as he journeyed out of our 
sight, while a truil of molten silver told 
where his footsteps had passed over the 
waters. High up in the sky were piled 
great clouds: like the Delectable Hills 
and the Land Beulah were they in their 
glory. At their base, they rested in 
shadow; higher up they grew brighter 
and purer, while their summits were of 
a dazzling whiteness, soft and clcar, as 
if the resting-place of angels. Looking 
at them across the still water, it seemed 
as if heaven were indeed very near, and 
that I might with perfect faith walk 
over the golden pathway right up into 
the Celestial City, whose battlements 
were towering so very nigh, and thus be 
for ever at rest. “Rest!” How swect 
just then it seemed! Ali day long the 
wind had moaned, and the waves tossed 
in their great disquiet—but just before 
me seemed symbolized the perfect peace. 
“Not yet, not yet,” I said, sadly, as the 
sudden lightning flashed through those 
a of cloud—“not yet; there are 
storms to be weathered, great swelling 
waves to buffet, fierce tempests to en- 
counter But the calm and the rest 
shall surely come in God's own good 
time 

* It was on Monday morning ‘We en- 
tered the Welland Canal—*“Canada’s 
big ditch.” A journey through it is like 
a journey no where else. You know at 
once you are in a foreign country, so 
different is every thing you see. The 
very geese by the canal bank walk with 
a different gait, and speak a different 
language. Every man you mect is a 
“Kenunck” or a “Skedaddler.” They 
do not look at you with loving eyes. 
They make very disparaging insinua- 
tions about greenbacks, which you hotly 
resent. They tell you, “Gold is 2.40, 
with an upward inclination.” You fer- 
vently wish it would go up so high they 
never could reach it. They tell you, 
“Grant is retreating from Richmond.” 
You cannot resist a desire that he would 
“retreat” on Canada a little while. 

The houses are quaint and old, many 


of them built of stone, and looking as 
if they had braved a century's storms; 
and the whole country has a Rip Van 
Winkle look, which will probably last 
till we “annex” it to the States. 

While otr boat is slowly windiffy its 
way through the canal we get-out, a 
merry party of ua, for a walk. We 
went through the quiet town of Thorold, 
up a high hill that commands a fine view 
of the country between lakes Erie and 
Ontario—down again on the tow-path 
—tried to fashion cups of leaves, from 
whence to taste the villainous sulpbur- 
water of the road-side spring—and at 
last got into a sail-boat be a ride back 
to our own quarters. ‘Crim and staunch 
was our new craft; and the captain, 
whose eyes fairly brimmed with good 
nature, treated us with greatest kind- 
ness, and invited us into his little cabin. 
The tempting smell of “something good 
to eat” from the adjoining kitchen was 
irresistible to the juveniles of our party, 
and we mado a foray into the premises, 
whence we. emerged with a plate of 
snowy biscuit, followed by the delighted 
cook, with some golden butter, (no wonder 
—it was made in Canada, and could 
afford to be golden), which he placed on 
the table, and then told us to help our- 
selves. We did not wait for a second 
invitation, and the biscuit and butter 
soon disappeared. Feminine curiosity 
led mo to ask the cook how he made 
such biscuit. In a flutter of pleasure 
he gave me the recipe, and out of pure 
good will I roport it for the benefit of 
your lady readers. “I take half a table- 
spoon of fino salt, a little salwratus, 
somotimes a little sugar and ginger, 
when the lake is rough, and a little corn 
meal sometimes, if the flour is too fine.” 
There you have it. He did not charge 
me for the recipe, nor will I ask any 
thing for it. 

St. Catherine, which place we visited 
in the evening, is quite noted for its 
mineral springs, and the water-cure con- 
nected with them. Many wonderful 
cures have boen wrought by these wa- 
ters, and the place is becoming quite 
fashionable as a summor resort. The 
town is quite brisk and thriving in its 
appearance, compared with other Cana- 
dian places along the canal. The Ste- 
venson House, a very large and com- 
modious building, with an air of home 
comfort not always seon in _ hotels, 
stands on a commanding elevation, and 
from the observatory we had a delight- 
ful view of the town and surrounding 
country. 

_ Tuesday morning we emerged from 
the canal into the waters of Lake Onta- 
rio. The lake had been rough for two 
or three days, but the waves were gra- 
dually subsiding, and we enjoyed a de- 
lightful day's sail. Little groups gatb- 
ered on deck here and there, some talk- 
ing, some reading, some sewing or knit- 
ting, and all in the best of spirits. The 
faces that had been so sad on Lake Erie 
grew bright and cheerful now. Song, 
laughter, repartee, and innocent little 
flirtations were the order of the day. 
Certain persons will long remember how 
a minister's little daughter was bribed 


with shining silver to carry a startling 


message to a happy pair, cozily seated 
in tho stern of the boat, blissfully un- 
conscious of all sublunary matters. Nor 
will they soon forget the effect of the 
message on the partics to whom it was 
delivered, or the explosion of laughter 
that broke from the delighted crowd 
who had silently tip-toed around to sec 
the result. 

So the day sped, and late in the eve- 
ning we steamed into Oswego. Ilere 
it was announced, quite unexpectedly, 
that we were to be transferred to an- 
other boat for the remainder of our trip. 
Then came the hasty midnight removal, 
the waking and dressing of juveniles, 
the packing of valises, and the gay get- 
ting off from one boat, and getting on to 
another. Seated in our new quarters, 
each with “big box, little box, bandbox, 
and bundle” indiscriminately heaped 
around, we began to count if any of our 
party was missing. No, we were all 
there. The man in gingham was there; 
so was the woman with the dog. We 
laughed and chatted while the sleepy 
chambermaid distractedly prepared our 
rooms for us; then, one by one, we 
retired for tlie remainder of the night. 

In my next I will describe our visit 
to Kingston, and the remainder of our 


trip. A. F. R. 
For the Presbyterian. 
LAY THY HAND UPON THY MOUTH. 


Hiow few obey the injunction of the 
wise man, “If thou hast thought evil, 
lay thine hand upon thy mouth.” Too 
many, When they have heard or thought 
any thing to the disadvantage of another, 
do not hesijate to spread it abroad. They 
make what is bad a hundred-fold worse, 
by little additions in the way of sur- 
mises, suspicions, significant looks and 
gestures, until mountains are manufac- 
tured out of mole-hills. One busy body 


may thus set a whole neighbourhood in 


a ferment, quite unlike that produced by 
the gospel leaven, of which Christ speaks. 
This gossipping disposition increases 
with wonderful rapidity, if it is ever in 
the least indulged, until one who would 
scorn the appellation of a busy body or 
gossip, is in reality a most mischievous 
one. Many are in danger of acquiring 
such a character, who least suspect it. 
There are 50 many annoying things in 
every body’s daily intercourse with his 
fellows, and it is felt at the moment to 
be somewhat of a relief to speak of them 
to another; but afterwards they wil 
never yield “the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness.” Tho only safe rule is 
that of Solomon’s, “If thou hast thought 
evil, lay thine hand upon thy mouth.” 
There is one form of evil speaking 
which the world will never look on with 
toleration, though listeners will ever be 
abundant. When it exists in families, 
one member speaking ill of another in 
the presence of others, though the pro- 
vocations are ever so great, it will al- 
‘ways lower the speaker in the estimation 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


rate this, no doubt, by remembering in- 
stances where our own natures have 
been repulsed by this fault-finding among 
kindred. Who can Hsien with respect 
to a daughter who speaks slightingly of 
a mother, however great her defects, or 
a sister Who parades before the world 
her brother’s shortcomings. Surely, in 
the family, if no where else, love should 
draw a mantle around all imperfections 
and frailties, and we should “lay our 
hand upon our mouth,” if we are ever 
tempted to speak of them. 

“Thou shalt not go up and down as 


tale-bearer among thy people,” is a 


command just as binding now as at the 
time when it was first spoken; and if 
the family should be sacred from the in- 
intrusion ef such an evil-worker, how 
much more the nearer, closer fold, of 
which Jesus is the great shepheril. 

E. L. M. 


LETTER FROM THE ARMY. 


(CORRESPONDENCE or THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Forrnanss Moxnor, Va., July Sth, 1864. 

Mesers. Editors—Any thing, how- 
ever fragmentary and hasty, which con- 
cerns our soldicrs, and the great inter- 
ests now hanging so hopefully for free- 
dom and Union in the balances, will, I 
am sure, be welcomed by the enlarging 
numbers of the friends of the enlarged 
Presbylerian. This confidence induces 
me to snatch a passing moment at this 
stopping-place, by the way to the front, 
to send you a fact or two. 

There are fifteen Christian Com- 
mission men just arrived here; and 
fourteen of us leave in a few moments 
for City Point. Taking the necessary 
credentials from the Central Office in 
Philadelphia, and being announced by 
telegraph to the office in’ Baltimore, we 
found our passes and transportation 
awaiting us at the Fortress Monroe 
boat, and were conducted thither by 
the gentlemanly agent of the Christian 
Commission, the Rev. G. R. Bent, of 
Baltimore. 

Here we are received at the quarters 
of the Commission with true Christian 
politeness, which means genuine kind- 
ness, without starch or red tape, and 
welcomed to a plain but comfortable 
breakfast, of which the luxury of the 
season, blackberries, is a prominent dish. 
Every thing so far has worked like a 
charm. Even the momentary fear we 
had, that the authoritics at Baltimore 
might be celebrating the Fourth, and 
not in place to give passes, causing 
twenty-four hours’ detention in the 
Monumental City, were groundless. To 
our joy, we found all ready. Not that 
a day in the Monumental City would 
have been heavy. or void of interest. 
Far from it. But the work of saving 
life and saving souls, where both hang 
trembling, and where passing opportu- 
nities soon pass, and are gone for ever, 
has a deeper interest for us, as it lies in 
prospect before us. 

Three or more of our number have 
been in the work before, and are re- 
turning to it without the incitement of 
novelty, but with a calm, tender, cager 
earnestness unknown to those who arc 
unknown to the work. One of these, 
the Rey. Lumas II. Pease, of Connecti- 
cut, was a student of Williams College, 
in one of the latest classes cnjoying the 
instructions of Dr. Griffin, of whom he 
cherishes the warmest recollections, and 
from whom, doubtless, he drank not 
alone of the Picrian Spring, but of the 
waters Which spring up unto everlasting 
life. 

In spirit, he may serve as an illustra- 
tration of the large numbers who volun- 
teer to serve God and the country, un- 
der the banner and !adre of the Chris- 
tian Commission, in the work of minis- 
tering to the comfort, recovery, and sal- 
vation of our noble soldiers. , 

Soon after the war broke out, he took 
commission as chaplain of the New 
York 44th, which afterward  reecived 
the fragments of Colonel Ellsworth’'s 
broken regiment. Serving in this, he 
eame to the Peninsula with General Me- 
Clellan, was prostrated with typhoid 
fever, and barely escaped death, by a 
long and slow pathway back from the 
Peninsula, of discasc, to the broad land 
of health. Meanwhile his chaplaincy 
was at an end, and he settled in charge 
of his church again. But it would not 
do. Ife could not stay. The needle of 
his heart turned to the imperilled heroes 
in the field. He could not “mind the 
few sheep” in quiet safety and comfort 
at home, leaving the brave boys away 
at the war to fight, bleed, languish, and 
die, untaught and untended. Soecking 
the Christian Commission, he was ac- 
cepted, and sent as a fit man for the 
work. 

And now comes another illustration, 
that of the spirit that rules at home to 
send, sustain, supply, and pray for the 
noble men who go. : 

Mr. Pease had becn busy at his work 
amongst the wounded some six weeks, 
when a despatch anndtinced the sickness 
unto death of his dearly beloved and 
very aged mother. She was turned of 
fourscore-And-cight years. Yot she had. 
said to her son, “Go, my son. By all 
means, go and do what you can for the 
soldiers.” 

When the summon came, he Gastened 
home, hoping once more to see her in 
the land of the living. and receive her 
maternal blessing. She, however, had 
passed away. Iler much loved face, 
however, even in the fixedness of death, 
had joy and sunlight in it for him. 
Chiefly, however, her request made, 
when it was proposed to send for him 
to return, filled his heart with deeper love 
and still tenderer association. “No,” 
said she, “don’t send for him. My God 
and Saviour will sustain me. Let him 
work on amongst the soldiers.” 

So now he is returning, with a heart 
enriched to enter anew-into the work. 

This is the same spirit shown by Mr. 
Isaac Baker of Philadelphia, while min- 
istering to the wounded in Fredericks- 
burg under the Commission. 


of the hearers. We can easily corrobo-| A despatch told him that his son had 


been killed at the front, and suggested 
to him to go on and recover the body. 
“No,” he said, “no; my son is safe in 
heaven. Men aro dying here, soul and 
body; I will not go.” 

And this is the same spirit that ani- 
mated the Lord Jesus, and brought him 
down from the throne to the cross. The 
same that led him to seck and save the 
lost on earth, and to go abroad, preach- 
ing the gospel and healing all manner 
of disease. 

Professor E. T. Quimby, of New Ips- 
wich, New Hampshire, is one of our 
party. You may hear from us again. 


For the Presbyterian. . 
Salvation from Sin, Salvation from 
Suilering. 


However men may differ in other 
respects, in two points the experience 
of all menagrees. All men are sinners; 
and all men are sufferers. 

Men are more ready to admit their 
sorrows than their sins; but if we ad- 
dress any assembly whatever as a com- 
pany of sinners, or as a company of 
sufferers, wo may be sufe that not one 
hearer is 

Salvation is @eliverance from two 
things—from sin and from misery. 
Even upon earth the true Christian is 
not only holier, but happier than he 
was before his conversion; and in hea- 
ven, the people of God will be perfectly 
blessed. 

It is hard to convince an unconverted 
man of this. In his eyes, to be converted 
is to become a sufforer. What a miserable 
delusion of Satan! How little does he 
know or imagine the truth! He for- 
gets that in conversion the Holy Spirit 
changes one’s tastes and desires, so that 
the new pursuits in which the Christian 
engages are more delightful to his heart 
than were all the pleasures which he 
formerly enjoyed. What! the soul un- 
happy, Which has tasted the sense of 
pardon, the love of Christ, the hope of 
heaven, the joy of present communion 
with God! Why, these are the only 
solid sources of immortal bliss! 

Ministers of the gospel! parents! 
Sabbath-school teachers! would it not 
be well more often and more earnestly 
to present the new birth under this 
light? Conversion is, in fact, salvation 
from suffering—from the very suffering 
of which the sinner, in his impenitency, 
is eonscious. The gospel of Christ is 
indeed GLAD tidings. 

F. il. W. 
For the Presbyterian. 


SECOND HOUR in the TORRID ZONE. 


On the day following my “first re- 
corded hour in the Zone,” one of the 
three weepers there referred to, receives 
a despatch to hasten to Washington, to 
smooth the Uying pillow, and comfort 
the heart of her brave soldier brother, 
Captain Leading his men to the 
“charge” in defence of the dear old flag, 
at Cold Ilarbour, he falls, encouraging 
lris regiment, of which he had temporary 
command, to “rally round the flag,” and 
like brave men, do their duty. His 
shattered limb was amputated, but his 
life could not be saved. A widowed 
mother and loving sister are at his 
dying couch. Three nights they weep, 
and watch, and pray. Now, he is lead- 
ing his command amid the waves of 
battle—now he is singing “ Teaven is 
my home”—now he is praying, and ask- 
ing to be prayed for—now he is express- 
ing his hope in God, through Christ— 
now he is grappling with the “last 
enemy.” Ifis breath comes and goes 
heavily; his heart beats feebly; his 
eyes look, but speak not; his lip quivers, 
and the spirit of the brave soldier is 
gone tu God who gave it. As he lay 
in his coffin and shroud, with the flag 
for whose honour he had laid djwn his 
life arovnd him, it was oil on the trou- 
bled waters of the soul, to tell those 
weepers of Bethany, and the weeping 
heart of the sympathizing Jesus—of the 
God-man—of Ilim who had “com- 
passion” on the “widow of Nain,” and 
said unto her, “Weep not!” 

Ah, there are many sad, sad seenes, in 
these times of blood, to be witnessed in 
those places and homes where the hum- 
ble of God's family, dwell. How widely 
different is life real, from life ideal! 
And how few come in contact with the 
sadder, sterner realities of life in these 
days of suffering and blood! 

Another life-picture—* Will you please 
come and see a very sick lady?—she 
thinks she is going to die, and wants to 
see a minister.” “Certainly,” said I, 
“where docs she Jive?” “At No. 
street.” Louse very comfortable, loca- 
tion respectable; lady lying on cleah 
white couch, with every appearance of 
comfort, if not of luxury, around. 
“Your sending for me to talk with you, : 
tells me that you are thinking about 
your soul’s peace,” I said. She says, 
“] want to be happy when I die.” This 
was the burden of every wofd, and 
every inquiry. Said I, «I will tell you 
just what Jesus would, were he here.” 
L told her of the “ Lamb of God,” and 
the “blood that cleanseth from all sin”— 
of “faith in Christ,” and “repentance,” 
2s the only way to the favour of Gud. 
I prayed with her, and on leaving, in- 
quired her name, and something of her 
history. She was not old—about thirty, 
and did not look dangerously ill. I 
promised, at her earnest solicitation, to 
return soon. Next evening I returned 
to see her. For prudential reasons, I 
took my wife along. The nurse left 
the room. Adroitly and tenderly I ap- 
proached my point. Twice I was foiled. 
The third effort succeeded, and a clear 
confession and candid acknowledgment, 
with much modesty, laid before us the 
history of one of Philadelphia's unfortu- 
nate, degraded females. In this case, I 
did and said what divine compassion 
and divine truth suggested: “Let the 
wicked man forsake his ways, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let | 


him return unto the Lord, and he will | stances. 


have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” 

“Come, now, and let us reason to- 
gethor, saith the Lord. Though your 
sins be as scariet, they shell be white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” It seemed like 
a hammer, but vot the “fire,” nor “two- 
edged sword.” Conscience, siupetied, 
was shaking itself awake; but O! what 
darkness shrouded that mind! How 
false her ideas of the way of salvation! 
Ilow strong the chains that bound her 
to her all but hopeless condition! Hew 
willing to have them broken, and be free, 
and stand up in the noble dignity of her 
ecx! Dut all was against her. Society 
had east her out. © The wives and daugh- 
ters of the husbands and sens whe had 
wrought her ruin, would be the first to 
scorn her. ILlow religion, society, hu- 
manity, all, all seemed to mock me, and | 
sicken my soul, as she replied to my 
earnest entreaties: “What can I dv? 
How can I help it?” 

O God! is there no hope, no help for 
the lost? Is there no humanity, no 
religion to come to the rescue? A fet- 
tered soul—yea, hundreds of them— 
struggling to be free, and as often fall- 
ing into the “slough of despond,” till, 
wallowing in its choking mires, they 
sink into the “ bottomless pit.” 

We went a third timo, speaking and 
praying the same things. What God 
may work, we dare not predict. We 
saw evidences of sorrow, and were in- 
formed by several that another -“ fine- 
looking” lady, who was present during 
the conversation and prayer, wept that 
whole night. But of this again. 

Crry Pastor. 


CONSOLATION. 


Dark are the clouds above ine, 
No blue is in the sky; 

Yet clear, through storm and tompest, 
Looks down one friendly eye. 


Long is the night and cheerless; 
The storm is wild and drear; 
Yet, in my soul’s deep trembling, 

She foels her Saviour near. 


Fain would she reach the glory— 
The mansions fair and still, 

Yet waiteth, calm and patient, 
Her Father's blessed will. 


With eyes of wistful longing, 
And eager, outstretched hand, 
I stand, a lonely watcher, 
To hail the far-off land. 


O Thou! my Friend, my Brother, 
Fain would I reach Thy side! 

Yet if, in storm and darkness, 
Thou bid’st me still abide. 


O ketp my spirit steadfast, 
By Thine unfailing grace, 

Until Thy summons call me 
To sce Thee face to face. 


For Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY. 


The Buffalo City Presbytery met at 
Aurora, New York, on the 28th of June. 
After a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Lord; of 
the Central Church, Buffalo, two candi- 
dates were ordained to the full work of the 
gospel ministry, Mr. John H. Burtis and J. 
Hershall Morron. Mr. Bartis has been 
called from missionary labour in the West 
to the Assistant Secretaryship of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union at New York. 
The friends of the Union have reason to 
rejoice at the aequisition of so faithful and 
efficient servant of God. They may expect 
from him such large liberality of views and 
conduct as will happily comport with the 
great union work to which he is called. 
May the blessing of the children and the 
children’s Saviour rest upon him. Mr. 
Morron has been called to a large and im- 
portant charge at Brockport, near Roches- 
ter, Now York. The two conflicting ten- 
dencies of the Old and New-school in the 
Brockport Church seem to be harmonized 
by his influence. Mr. Morron understands 
well the use of both break and engine on 
the train he runs. His orthodox Scotch 
blood and Princectonian culture please the 
Old-school; while his animation, energy, 
and enterprise, please the New-school. 
May the blessing“of God rest upon the 
peace-maker, and upon these who dwell to- 
gether in unity. In a time of general 
spiritual declension, when the harvest is so 
plenteous, and the labourers so few, eve 
accession to our ranks must be hailed wit 
joy. We may rejoice, because there are 
some accessions; but we must weep, be- 
cause there are so few. . 


E. P. M., Temporary Clerk. 


REMARKS OF JOHN NEWTON. 


Satan will come to a Christian with a 
temptation. A green log and a can- 
le may be safely left together; but brin 
a few shavings, then some small sticks, an 
then larger, and you may soon bring the 
n log to ashes. ‘ 

A Christian should never plead spiritual- 
ity for beingasloven. .If he be but a shoe- 
cleaner, he should be the best in the par. 
ish. 

My principal ncthod of defeating heresy 
is by establishing truth. One proposes to 
fill a basket with “tares;” now if | can fill 
it first with “wheat,” I shall defy his at- 
tempts. 

There are critical times of danger. Af- 
ter great services honours, and consolations, 
we should stand upon our guard. Noah, 
Lot, David, and Solomon fell in these cir- 
cumstances. Satan is a footpad; A foot. 

t will not attack a man in going.to the 
oty but in returning, with his pocket full 
of money. 

Christ has taken our nature into heaven 
to represent “us.” He has left us on earth 
to represent “ Him.” 

God's word is certainly a restraint; but 
it is such a restraint as the irons which pre- 
vent children from getting into the fire. 

If we were upon the watch for improve- 
ment, the common news of the day would 
furnish it. The falling of the tower in 
Siloam, and the slaughter of the Galileeans, 
were the news of the day which our Lord 
improved. 

Iuch depends on the way we come into 
trouble. Paul and Jonah were both in the 
storm, but under very different circum- 


HINTS TOR TRACT DISTRIBUTORS. 


— 
— —-o-- = 


A clergyman of the Church of England, 
in addressing the Religious Tract Society 
of London, at its late anniversary, gave the 
following practical hints to those who’ strive 
to do good by, distributing tracts. 


First, be consistent. The world assumes 
that a tract distributor has a more than 
average amount of picty ia his own soul, 
and | think it right that we should set 
belore our minds that high standard. Per- 
sons who know you to be tract distributors 
will examine your life, and you must answer 
before the bar of their judgment as to whe- 
ther you are worthy or not.’ Never be like 
that rich man of whom I heard the other 
day, who rode to church in his carriage, 
and all the while was distributing tracts 
upon the better observance of the Lord's 
day; nor like the old lady who rode to 
chapel—for we must deal fairly with both 
parties here—waho rode to chapel in a eab, 
and, as she paid the driver, gave him a 
tract. And what do you think was the 
reply of cabby? “Laws, marm, if it warn't 
for such as you, we should all be at church 
together.” The next point is equally im- 

rtant—be loving, loving in spirit and also 
in manner. Bishop Middleton once made 
this trite observation Manner is some- 
thing with every body, but it is every thing 
with some. Good intentions are frequently 
spoiled by harshness of manner.” As an 
illustration of this, I will tell you what 
happened to myself only a few months ago 
I was coming ome from church one Sun- 
day morning, and a man handed me a tract. 
I took it from him and said :—“ I am much 
a I will read it with pleasure. I 
have, however, just come irom church, where 
I have been preaching.” And what was 
the reply? “QO, clergymen need it just as 
much as other people!” Well, I did not 
doubt that; but still it was not altogether 
the pleasantest way of putting it. The third 
point is, be courageous. It is a hard thing 
to give away tracts at first, especially at 
fairs. But bravery is the price of glory on 
all battle-fields, and upon the Christian’s 
battle-field no less than others. A comman- 
der once said in reply to an objection against 
going to battle because a park of artillery 
was on the heights. “He that is afraid to 
march to the mouth of a gun, must leave 
the field of battle.” Therefore I say be 
courageous. We are often dealt with by a 
loving Father, far more lovingly than we 
can expect, and when we have almost feared 
to present a tract lest we should meet with 
ill-treatment, He, in his providence, has 
worked all for our happiness and peace, 
enabling us to find fricuds where we ex- 
pected to meet foes. Fourthly, be thought- 
ful—thoughtful in the selection of your 
tract. lLonce knew a lady who gave to a 
respectable old moral woman a tract headed 
in large letters, “ Are you a Gin-drinker ?” 
The effect was that all the spirit of the gin 
came forth without the liquor. The old 
‘lady’s ire was roused, and of course she 
took no more tracts. Be thoughtful also in 
the circulation of your tracts. I heard the 
other day of a gentleman who, walking 
through Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon, 
had no less than twenty-four tracts thrust 
into his hand, though each person except 
the first saw that he had taken some al- 
ready. Lastly, be prayerful—prayerful 
before you begin your work, and prayerful 
during your work, and when it is done ; and 
He who promises never to leave nor forsake 
you, will stand by you in the hour of trial, 
and welcome you at the end with the words 
of welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; eater into the joy of your Lord.” 


POWER OF THE STICK IN PERSIA. 


No rank or position in life is beyond the 
reach of the stick in Persia; and the people 
really seem only to admire and respect those 
who have the power and the will to use it. 
[ have seen a Persian minister whose toe. 
nails had been beaten off by the Shah, 
and whose fect were so laccrated that 
they festered, and he was obliged to keep 
his bed for six months in consequence; but 
he seemed to feel no anger, irritation, or 
shame upon the subject, but spoke of it 
without hesitation or reserve. “He is a 
very great king, the Shah. A very great 
king indeed,” he would say. “Look at my 
feet!” 

The King of Persia is called “king of 
kings,” and “the centre of the world.” 
He often concludes an official document 
with the information that if the receiver 
does not obey the commands contained in 
it, he shall have a kick from which he will 
not recover in this world. 

A kind and merciful man was, not long 
ago, governor of a province, 
through the influence of one of the Euro- 

n ambassies; and he had got, some- 

ow, many new-fangled ideas into his 
head. Among other things, he desired to 
rovern ‘with justice and moderation, as 
far as the rapacity of the court would allow 
him; and, for some time, he could not un- 
derstand how it happened that he was so 
universally unpopular. There was no over- 
looking the fact that the people not only 
disliked, but they despised him. In his 
perplexity, he asked counsel of one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the city, which was 
the seat of his government. The venerable 
sage, who had been brought to his presenee 
with some difficulty, eyed him slyly. “We 
are,” said he, “accustomed to be beaten, 
and you do not beat us. We, therefore, 
naturally suppose that you cannot and dare 
not do so; and we consider it as an affront 
that a person of so little consequence has 
been appointed to rule over us.” “If this 
is the case,” returned the governor, re-con- 
verted at once to the faith and customs of 
his country by an argument so unanswera- 
able, “ you shall be satisfied to your heart’s 
content; and, to mark my respect for your 
person, | will have-you beaten first.” The 
old man made no objection, and, some time 
after, hobbled away with sore feet, to tell 
his admirers that the governor was not 
really such a contemptible person as he 
scemed. The opinion was confirmed on the 
following day, when all the chief’ mer- 
chants were seized and flogged, after which 
the governor got on very well with them, 
till, in due time, he was, of course, re- 
placed by one who had no European preju- 
dices at all. These stories have no 
salt in them if they were not true; but, in- 
deed, the stick is the principal element in 
the life of a Persian. There was a khan 
with whom I was in the habit of dining 
while in Persia; and one day, it must be 
confessed, that the pilaff was less succulent 
than could have been wished. I innocently 
confided my sentiment upon the subject to 
my entertainer, and shortly afterward we 
heard some shrill cries. “It is,” said my 
host politely, in answer to my inquiring 
glance, “the cook. We shall ) Bom a bet- 
ter pilaff next time.” And, in truth, when 


} I dined with the khan again, the pilaff was | 
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quite a gastronomic triumph. The stick 
and its uses are so well known in Persia 
that it is considered the extreme of ill man- 
— enter a house with a cane in one’s 


Of course, such a state of things as this 
could only exist together with extreme ig- 
norance; and truly the ignorance of the 
Persians ean hardly be surpassed, though 
they have indeed great natural wit. 


One of Lord Aberdeen’s Last Acts. ~ 


It is a curious and deeply interesting fact 
(says the Aberdeen Free Press), that on 
Monday, his last day on earth, Lord Aber- 
deen wrote to Mr. ‘Murray, bookseller, in- 
structing him to get printed for him a 
number of copies of a small leaflet, entitled, 
“Death may be near,” drawn up by his 
Lordship. It is as follows: 


“DEATH MAY BE NEAR. 


“Reader, whosoever thou art, it may be 
soon, very, very soon—the clods of the 
valley shall cover thee, and the worms shall 
fred sweetly on thee. ‘Man that is born 
of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not.’ Job xiv. 1, 2. On 
the day when thy poor body shall be cold 
and motionless, the sun will shine ts bright- 
y» the birds sing as gaily, men will pursue 
their different objects with as much earnest- 
ness as when thou wast full of health, and 
youth, and spirits. Few, very few, will 
ever think of thee; and even from the 
minds of those few, soon wilt thou pass 
away and be forgotten. 

“ Reader, after death is ‘the judgment.’ 
Thou must appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ; and yet, perhaps, thou hast to 
this moment lived as careless about thy > 
soul as if thou hast none. It may be thou 
hast gone on, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, yea, perhaps year 
after year, as unconcerned about its eternal 
state, as if hell was a tale, and eternity a 
trifle. Death may be near at hand; how 
near thou knowest not. It might be this 
hour, this moment; but, should it be this 
moment, where would thy soul be? 

“Thou canst not serve God and Mam- 


mon.’ In vain dost thou profess to serve 
God, if thou art doing nothing for him, 
Art thou, like Jesus, going ut doing 


good? Dost thou visit the sick, pity the 
poor—and art thou secking the salvation of 
all around thee?”’ (Matt. xxv. 41.) 

These words, uttered as it were from the 
tomb, must surely fall with deep solemnity 
on every ear. 


Parents’ Example before their Children. 


There is a great diversity of opinion in 
om to the age when children are ca- 
le of understanding what they see and 
ear—when they are old enough to mind 
what is told them. How often have we 
heard mothers exclaim, “ When my child is 
old enough to understand, [I am going to 
have him do differently. Iam going to teach 
him thus and so, and I am going to make 
him mind.” Ilow much older need a child 
be to learn to do right, than to understznd 
that he may do wrong? Mother, how old © 
was that little one, when lying in your 
arms, he first began to raise those smiling 
eyes, and recognize in you his dearest 
earthly friend? And when seated on the 
floor, or in the arms of another, you came 
into his presence, how soon did he under- 
stand that the outstretching of those tiny 
arms to you were pleadings that you could 
not refuse ? 

I was deeply impressed a short time since 
by the relation of a little incident, by a 
mother. She had two dear little boys, the 
ey on not yet three years old. .Gréat care 

ad been taken by the parents to set a good 
example before them, and in all things to 
teach them to do right. It was the custom 
of the father to always ask a blessing before 
partaking of food. One day, as they were 
gathered around the family board, the little 
ones by their side, the father says to the 
mother, “You ask a blessing this time.” 
She dropped her head, and replied, “I do 
not feel as if I eou'd.” 

Several days passed. The children in 
their play one day had set their little table 
with dishes, placed on it the food their 
mother-had given them, and seating them- 
selves to partake of it, the older one says to 
the younger, who had not yet seen three full 
summers, “You ask the blessing to-day.” 
The little one replies in the very language 
the mother had used, “I do not feel as if I 
cou'd.”” The mother was near and had 
heard her own refusal to thank God for his 
blessings repeated by her dear child, whom 
she did not think quite old enough to un- 
derstand. She said, “I never felt so re- 
buked for my unfuithfulness in all my life.” 

Can parents begin too early to set a good 
example belvore their children? Do not 
think they are not quite old cnough to un- 
derstand. 


TWENTY-SEVEN. 


Cicero’s first t speech in defence of 
Roscius was made at the age of twenty- 
seven, It was at the same age at which 
Demosthenes distinguished himself @ the 
assembly of the Athenians. Dante pub- 
lished his Viti Naneot when just twenty- 
seven. Bacon began to form his new sys- 
tem of philosophy into some form when. 
about twenty-seven. Burns issued his first 

ublication in his twenty-seventh year. 
Vashington was but twenty-seven when he 
covered the retreat of the British troops at 
Braddock’s defeat, and was appointed to 
the command in chief of all the Virginia 
forces. John Quincey Adams was appointed 
by Washington, in 1794, Minister Resident 
to the Netherlands, thus commencing his 
public life at the age of twenty-seven. 
Napoleon was twenty-seven when he led 
the army into Egypt. 


JUDGE NOT BY APPEARANCES. 


An old man, named Guyot, lived and died 
in the town of Marseilles, in France. He 
amassed a large fortune by the most labori- 
ous industry, and by habits of the severest 
abstinence and privation. His neighbours 
considered tim a miser, and thought he was 
hoarding up money from mean and avaricious 
motives. The populace, whenever he ap- 
peared, pursued him with‘hooting and exe- 
crations, and the boys sometimes threw 
stones athim. At length he died, and in 
his will were found the following words:— 
“ Having observed from my infancy that the 
poor of Marseilles are ill-supplied with water, 
which they can only purchase at a great 
price, I have cheerfully laboured the whole 
of my life to procure for them this great 
blessing, and I direct that the whole of my 
roperty be laid out in building an aqueduct 


or their use.’. This was aceordingly done. 


A TRIP ON THE LAKES. 
| 
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i. HYMN TO THE FLOWERS, 
BY BORACE SNITH. 
Day-etars! that ope your frownless eyes to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops oa her lonely altars sprinkle 

t. As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 
the uprisen sun,“God's lidless eye, 
from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 
Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
floor of Nature's temple tesselate, 
What numerous embleins of instructive duty 
, Your forms create! 
"Neath cloistered boughs, cach floral bell that 


And tolls its perfume on the passing sir, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A cali to prayer. 


_ Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feeblenese of mortal hand, 

_ But @ that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned. 


that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply; 
Its choir the winde and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 


_ There, as in solitudd and shade I wander 
Through the green aisies, or, stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reveremtly ponder 

ears ways of God. 


Floral apostles! that ig dewy splendour 
Weep witheut wee, and blush without a crime,” 
O may I deeply and ne'er surrender, 

our lore sublime! 


«hoa wert net, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, “in robes like oprs. 
How vain yeur grandeur! ah, how transitog 

Ate buman flowers!” 
in the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist. 
With which Thou paintest Nature's wide-spread 
‘ hail, 
‘What a delightful lesson Thon 

Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for 
Biooming o/er field and wave, by day and night, 


From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Hermiees delicht. 


sages! what instructors hoary 
such a world of thought could furnigh 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
' Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 

And second birth. 


Were I in churchiess solitudes remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 

My soul woukd find, in flowers of God's ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 


STRIKING INCIDENT OF PURITAN 
TIMES. 


scope 


in Ron 


Christ.’ 


orses one morn- 

& took his son with him for a ride, 
and on the way thus addressed him: 

“Sen, you have been matter of great 
grief to me; and, having used much means 
a reclaim you — this way you are in, to 

purpose, ve one more re to 
ply, in which, if you comply, I "shall settle 
my estate upon you; otherwise, you shall 
never inherit a groat of it. I am riding to 
such a gentleman’s house, to whose daugh- 
ter I intend to marry you.”. i 

The son said little, knowing that family 
to be profane, but went with his father, who 
before had made way there. They were 
young lady, a — uty, an D 
man fell in love her. 
they had taken their leave, on their way 
home, his father asked him “what he 
thought of her.” He answered, “No man 
living but must be taken with such an one; 
but he feared she would not like him.” 
The father was glad it had taken, and bid 
him take no care for that. The wooing was 
not long, for at three weeks’ end they both 
~ame to London to buy things for the wed- 


Tie father had charged, that in the time 
of wooing in that gentleman’s house, 
there should be no swearing nor debauch- 
ery, lest his son should be discouraged. 
Wedding clothes were bought, and the day 
came in which the young couple were 
married. At the wedding-dinner, at her 
father’s house, the mask was taken off. 
They fell to drinking healths, and swearing 
among their cups; and, amongst others, the 
bride swore an oath, at which the bride- 
groom, asa man amazed, took occasion to 
rise from the table, stepped forth and went 
to the stable, took a horse, none observing 
—all were within, busy. He mounted and 
rode away, not knowing what to do. He 
bewailed himself as undone, and deservedly, 
for that he had been so taken in love, and 
the business so hurried on in desi He 
_ he had at that time 
and slacked his communion with God, when, 
as in that gravd affair of his life, he ought 
to have been doubly and trebly serious, and 
so might thank himself that he was utterly 
undone. He sometimes thought of riding 
quite away. At last, being among the 
woods,-he led his horse into a solitary place, 
tied him to a tree, in his distress, and be- 
took himself to his prayers and tears, in 
which he spent the afternoon. The provi- 
dence of God had altered his argument of 
prayer, which was new for the conversion 
of his new-married wife, or he was undone. 
This he pressed with prayers and tears a 
great part of the aiternoon, and did not rise 
~_ prayer Without good hope of being 
heard. At the bride-house was hurry 
enough—horse and man (after they missed 
the bridegroom) sent every way. No news 
of him. He was wrestling as Jacob once 
at Peniel. Fe 
In the evening he returned home, and, 
inquiring where his bride was, went up to 
her, and found her in her chamber, pen- 
sive cnough. She asked him “if he had 
dione well to expose her to scorn and deri- 
sion all the dey.”” He entreated her to sit 
down upon a couch there by him, and he 
would give her an account of his doing 
what he had then done, and tell her the 
story of his whule life, and what the Lord, 


through grace, lad done for him. He went 
over the story here-abovementioned, not 


without great affegtion and tears, the fluod- 
gates of which had been opened in the 


wood; and ever and anon, in the discourse, 


‘would say, Through grace, God did so and 
so for me. 
When he had told her his story 


over 
che asked him what ne meant by that word 


80 often used in the relation 
a h grace,” so i she 
and asked him if he thought 
there were no grace in God for her, who 
was so wretched—a to God 
“Yes, my dear,” said he, “there is grace 
for thee, and that I have been ing for 
this day in the wood; and God hath heard 
my prayer, and seen my tears; and let us 
now go together to Him about it. Then 
did they kneel down by the couch-side, and 
he prayed; and such erage and supplica- 
tion there was or both sides, that when 
they were called down to supper, they had 
hardly eyes to sce with, so swelled 
they with weeping. 

t supper the bride’s father, according 
to his custom, swore. The brid? imme- 
diately said, “ Father, I beseech you, swear 
not:” at which the bridegroom’s father, in 
a great rage, rom‘the table. “‘ What,” 
says he, “is the devil in him? Has he 
he made his wife a Puritan already?” and 
exclaimed that he would rather set fire, 


his fair-built house, than ever he should en- 
joy it. And accordingly he acted; made 
he will; gave his son, when he should die, 
ten som to cut off his claim, and gave 
the estate to some others, of whom Dr. 
Reeves was one, and not long after died. 
Dr. Reeves sent for the gentleman, paid 
him his ten pounds, told him he had been 
a rebellious son, and might thank himeelf. 
= or the ten pounds, and meekly 
is wife, the match was so huddled up, 

had no portion promised, at least that he 
knew of, who relied on his father, so that 
she was also deserted by her friends; and, 
having two hundred ds in her own 
hand that had been given her by a d- 
mother, with that they took and stocked a 
in Sussex, where Mr. Knight has 
often been, and seen her who had been 
highly bred, in her red waistcoat, and milk- 


ing the cows, and was now become the 
great comforter of her husband, and ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. “God,” says she, 


“hath m on me, and any pains- 
te me.” There the 
lived some years with much comfort, 
had the blessing of i ivers chi 
dren. 

After some three he was met in 
Kent, on the road, by one ef the tenants of 
the estate, and saluted by the name of land- 
lord. “Alas,” said he, “I am none of your 
landlord.” “Yes you are,” said he. “I 
know more than you“do of the settlement. 
Your father, though a cunning lawyer, with 
all his wit, could not alienate the estate 
from you, whom he had made joint pu® 
chaser. Myself and some other tenants 
know it, and have refused to pay any money 
to Dr. Reeves. I have sixteen pounds 
ready for you in my hands, which I will 
pay to your acquittance; and that will serve 
you to wage law with them.” He was. 
amazed at this wonderful providence, re- 
ceived the money, sued for estate, and 
in a term or two recovered it. “He that 
loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
shall find it.” —Znglish paper. 


ADVICE TO A BRIDE. 


“ Hope not for perfect happiness,” said 
Madame de Maintenon to the Princess of 
Savoy, on the eve of her iage with the 
Duke of Burgundy. “There is no such 
thing on earth; and though there were, it 
would not be found at court. Greatness is 
exposed to afflictions often more severe than 
those of a private station. Be neither vexed 
nor ashamed to depend on your husband. 
Let him be your dearest friend, your only 
confidant. Hope not for constant harmon 
in the married state. The best husban 
and wives are those who bear occasional! 
from each other sallies of ill-humour wi 
patient mildness. Be obliging, without 
putting great value on your favours. Hope 
not for a full return of tenderness. Men 
are — who would be free themselves, 
and have us confined! You need not be at 
the pains to examine whether their rights 
be well founded; it is enough if they are 
established. Pray God to keep you from 
jealousy. The affections of a husband are 
never to be gained by complaints, reproaches, 
or sullen behaviour.”’ 

Beauty is a captivating, but fading flower, 
which often leads its yeuthful possessor into 
many dangers, many distresses. Happy is 
it for those who are distinguished for their 
outward charms, that they are sheltered 
‘under the parental roof. Happy for them 
that the watchful eye regards them with 
rigid circumspection. Few in the early 
period of life are insensible to flattery, or 
deaf to the voice of adoration. Beware 
of the flatterer; be not deceived by fair 
speeches. Be assured, the man that wishes 
to render you vain of your outward charms, 
has a mean opinion of your sense and men- 
tal qualifications. Remember, too, that a 
young girl, vain of her beauty, and whose 
chief study and employment is the decora- 
tion of her , is a most contemptible 
character; and that the more you are dis- 
tinguished for the charms of your face, and 
the graces of your form, the more you are 
exposed to danger. The rose is torn from 
its parent stem in the pride of beauty; 
the jessamine is scarcely permitted to blos- 
som, before it is plucked; and no sooner 
are their beauties faded, than the merciless 
hand which was eager to obtain them, 
throws them away in contempt; whilst the 
primrose, the violet, the lily of the valley, 
and the snow-drop, less exposed to observa- 
tion, esoape unhurt and uninjured by the 
spoiler’s hand. 

Learn, fair daughter of beauty, from the 
lily, i court the friendly shade; and from 
the primrose, be convinced that your best 
security may be found in retirement. If 
you wish to be admired, be seldom seen ; 
and if you are desirous of having a sincere 
lover in your train, let virtue, modesty, 
and sweetness be the only lures you make 

your good 


use of to ensnare. 
eart which was a’ first 


You may then, 
qualities, retain the 
captive to your beauties; and, when tire 
has robbed you of the graces and innocent 
cheerfulness of youth, secure a sincere aud 
tender friend to console you in the hours of 
affliction, and watch over you when deprived 
of those charms that first made him solicitous 
to obtain your love. 

Repine not, my young readers,. though 
your virtues be concealed in a homely form. 
if you have seeared the virtues of the 
mind, you need not envy others the Beauties 
of the face. And ye who are decorated 
with outward grace, be not vain for such 
fading externals, bet tremble lest they 
should tempt the designing to lead you 
into errér. 

Had you less beauteous been, you'd known less care ; 
Ladies are happiest, moderately fair. 

Negleet not, then, in the giddy hours of 
youth, to make your mind a fit companion 
fur the most lovely. , Personal charms may 

lease for a moment; but the more lasting 


were 


with his own hands, to the four corners of 


neve? tire. We are soon weary of looking 
at a picture, though executed in a masterly 
style; and she who has only beauty to 
recommend her, has but little chance of 
meetivg a lover who will not grow indiffer- 
ent to a mere portrait, oe wh when 
its colours are faded by the subduing hand 
of time. Then it is that modesty and 
_ sweetness of temper are particularly ob- 
served; and the loss of beauty will not be 
regretted by the man it first made your. 
captive. 

See, lovely fuir, yon blushing rose ; 

All hail the beauty as it Bows: 

Vain of her charms, she courts the sun, 

And soon her gaudy race is run. 

Obscure, iu yonder pensive dale, 

e white-robed lily of the vale, 

Pure emblem of the spotless maid, 

Adorned with flowers that cannot fade 

Virtue, bright ornament of youth, 

Sincerity, unblushing truth, 

Through: all life's seasons these will please, 

In all life's storms seoure heart's ease. 


VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. 


It is to its volcanoes that Iceland owes its 
chief and most characteristic feature. In 
no part of the world is such dire destruc- 
tion or such terrible evidence of this fear- 
ful agency seen. Most of the 
mountains have been, or are still volcanoes; 
and in truth the whole island owes its birth 
to volcanic upheaval. So rough, so wild 
and rugged is the land, that it appears like 
a fragment torn from the bottom of the 
deep, and elevated above the wave by some 
convulsion of nature. Hecla is the vol- 
cano best known, because it lies to the 
south of the island, and can be seen by 
passing ships; but it is very far from bei 
the most destructive of the “ Eru tors” of 
Iceland. On an average, there ie been 
an explosion somewhere in the island 
thirteen years, and several of these have 


been for their violent and de- 


, It is very remarkable that in a land 
where brevery and enterprise have never 
been wanting, a region some three thousand 
square miles in extent, lying in the south- 
east corner of the island, should never have 
been penetrated by man. In that wild and 
untrodden desert stand some of the most 
destructive craters. Age after age, wave 
upon wave of burning lava has been poured 
over it; earthquakes have rent it and tor- 
mented it, without the of man ever 
— on its mysteries. out of this 
solitude, perfect seas of molten lava have, 
at various times, flowed over the pastures 
and laboriously cultivated fields of the 
wretched inhabitants. Considerable hills 
have been thrown up, water-courses cut deep 
in the hills filled full to the brim, aad long 
reefs and islands cast far out into the sea. 
One stream is fifty miles long, fifteen miles 
broad, and six hundred feet deep; and it 
has been calculated that one volcano in that 
wilderness threw out, during one eru 

fifty to sixty millions of eubic yards of 
terial! Into the inhabited regions alono, a 
greater bulk than Mont Blanc was 
jected! The accounts which have sat 
handed down of this event, present to us a 
picture too terrible almost for belief. With 
a wide-spread destruction of the land, the 
depths of the sea were invaded, and the 
fish (the Icelander’s chief means of sub- 
sistence) driven from the shore. The 
flames broke out even through the waves 
in the line of movement, and the sea was 
covered with pumice for ome hundred and 
fifty miles. thick canopy hung over the 
island for a year, and the winds carried the 
ashes over Europe, Africa, and America. 
The very sun was darkened, and showed 
only asa ball of fire, while frightful hur- 
ricanes, hail storms, thunder and lightning 
added their horrors; and famine and pesti- 
lence still further reduced the number of 
those who survived the catastrophe. 


tion, 
ma- 


wild. A sight of one is a sufficient reward 
for crossing the ocean. A more complete 
“abomination of desolation” cannot else- 
where be found. It would be a fit earthly 
habitation for Azrael, “the spirit of desola- 
tion.”’ 
Te describe such a stream as like a bil- 
lowy sea arrested in wildest frenzy, and 
turned into ston®, would give but a faint 
notion of the fretted turbulent twistings, 
deep rents and chasms, as = 
nacles, and overhanging crests of dull, 
cindery lava,which, ghost-like, stretch to 
the horizon. Sometimes extraordinary 
swirls in the rock show how the viscous 
mass was moved while it cooled. Large 
corrugated surfaces*thus frequently occur, 
and occasionally they even assume patterns 
like a tessclated pavement. Sometimes 
you pass over broad domes that ring to the 
tread, and beneath, subterranean chambers 
stretch to a great distance, which might 
serve as dens for all the wild beasts of the 
forest. Hidden from the summer sun, 
banks of ice and snow lie in some of these 
caves all the year round; and small holes, 
into which a horse’s foot is apt to slide, are 
a constant source of danger to the traveller. 
The persistent heat of these masses of lava 
is evidenced by the fact, that many years 
after their effusion they continue hot and 
smoking. Such sterile, howling wilder- 
nesses are what Raphael would oe fitly 
termed “a sublime horror.” Hardly a 
trace of life in animal or plant is met 
with. The lowest lichens and a weather- 
beaten grey moss sear the rocks with faint 
traees of colour, and at long intervals an 
eagle, or one of the apopleetic ravens which 
haunt these solitudes, may flit noiseless! 
past, their dark shadow ghding like an evil 
spirit over the barren rocks. Not another 
sign of life exists, and in trath, the absence 
of insegt life is one of the most curious 
and striking features of the country. [x- 
cept in some of the valleys by the side of 
rivers, where hungry gnats abound, there 
is hardly a winged inseet to be seen. No 
bees or butterflies fill the air with their 
busy hum, or pass glittering down the 
breeze. There are no hedgerows or copses 
‘melodious with tune,” no little birds im- 
petuous with song. “Qa the moors the 
melancholy cry of the plover may at in- 
tervals be heard, but the thrush and starling 
and cornerake never come in all that silent 
land. Among the grass and stones few 
worms or little insects meet yourcye. I| 
saw no beetle, or spider, or snail. The very 
house fly did not visit our tent; and cer- 
tain heavy and light cavalry, so common in 
the houses of more southern lands, are, so 
far as { could learn, prudently indifferent 
tv so cold and unpromising a field of in- 
dustry and enterprise a8 is @resented to 
them in Teeland. VMvery where a strange 
silence reizns, like that of the Great Desert. 
Over head aud under foot every thing wears 
the lifeless silence of desolation. It is in 
winter that the echoes are aroused, and 
then, with the hurricane “travelling in the 
tness of his strength,” and the ice- 


peauties of an improved understanding can | 


shout again. 
(-cters of all sizes are very commonly 


The great lava streams are inconceivably 


the capture of foxes and birds. 


artillery, the long valleys and iron hills 
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met with. Occasionally, a few from 
the road, you can look down a black funnel 
into an unknown abyss, sometimes an un- 
fathomable lake oceupies an old vent; and 
I have heard of filled-up craters serving as 
sheep-folds. But it is not lava alone which 
is — from the subterranean chambers 
of Iceland. Hot mud, boiling water, liquid 
sulpbur, are at different places thrown up; 


and it is especially in those valleys, where |- 


the discoloured sloughs of mg smudge 
the ground and streak the hill-side, and 
where the vapours of boiling caldrons con- 
stantly fill the air, that you fully realise 
your near approach to the “ignes suppositi,” 
and feel disposed to examine suspiciously 
all the hollows and lurking-places for the 
befitting genius.—Good Words. 


REMARKABLE SAGACITY 


The following instances of animal intelli- 

ce are from French journals: | 

“In Le Nord, it is related that a cook 
was recently greatly perplexed by the dis- 
appearance, day after day, of a cutlet or a 
steak from the ki le, when she was 
preparing the dinn n each day’s tale 
there was a deficiency of one. At last it 
occurred to her that, as the bell was rung 
every day while she was preparing dinner, 
and when she went to the door there was 
nobody there, there must be some connec- 
tion between the two occurrences. Once 
this idea had entered her mind, she deter- 
mined to satisfy herself on the point. The 
bell rang at the usual time, but instead of 
answering it, she hid herself in a cupboard. 
She had hardly done so before a cat rushed 
into the kitchen, sprang on the table, seized 
a cutlet in its mouth, and vanished. Her 
mistress was made acquainted with this felo- 
nious act on the part of the animal, and it 
was determined to set a watch to see who it 
was that had trained it to this mode of rob- 
bery. The discovery was soon made. At 
the usual time, when the cook had her 
dishes arranged for the stove, the concealed 
watcher saw the cat creep stealthily towards 
the bell-wire, hook her claws in it, give 
it a furious pull, and then rush away 
kitchenwards. 

“The Paris Patrie is the authority fer 
the following:—At one of the cafés on the 
Boulevards they had a dog, which was a 
universal favourite. He was accustomed to 
fetch and carry, and one of his duties was 
to go with a basket to the baker’s shop 
every morning for the rolls. One mornin 
the mistress of the café found that a 
was wanting. The same thing occurred 
the next morning, and the attention of the 
baker was called to the error. As the defi- 
ciency continued, the baker unhesitatingly 
asserted that it must be the dog that stole 
it. A waiter was sent to follow the d 
from the shop home; but the dog, instea 
of returning direct, took his way down a 
by-street, and entered a leading to 
a stable. Here he placed his basket on the 
ground, drew the cloth aside, and takin 
out a roll, he approached a closed heenet 
from which the nose of another dog was 
protrading. His imprisoned friend took 
the roll in a quiet, undemonstrative way, 
as though it were a thing to which she was 
accustomed, and the dog picked up his 
basket, and trotted home. e waiter made 
some inquiries of the porter, and learned 
that the animal for whose sake the dog had 
committed petty larceny, had had maternal 
duties to perform towards three pups from 
the day when the first roll was missing. 
The landlady was so much interested in the 
matter that she would not allow the dog to 
be interfered with, and he contin to 
abstract the roll daily till his friend was in 
a condition to do without it, when he re- 
sumed his former probity.” 


THE MADMAN’S WIW. 


A gentleman of fortune visited a luna- 
tic lam, where the treatment consis- 
ted ‘chiefly in forcing the patients to stand 
in tubs of cold water—those slightly affect- 
ed.up to the knees; others, whose cases 
were graver, up to the middle; while per- 
sons very seriously ill were immersed up to 
the neck. The visitor entered into conver- 
sation with one of the patients, who seemed 
to have some curiosity to know how the 
stranger passed his time out of doors. 

“T have horses and greyhounds for cours- 
ing,” said the latter, in reply to the other's 
qnestion. 

“Ah! they are very expensive.” 

“Yes, they cost mea great deal of money 
in the year; but they are the best of their 
kind.” 

“Have you any 

“T have a pack of hounds for hunting 
the fox.” 

“And they cost a great deal, too?” 

“A great deal. And I have birds for 
hawking.” 

“T see: birds for hunting birds. And 
these swell up the expense, | dare say ?”’ 

“You may say that, for they are not 
common in this country. And then I 
sometimes go out with my gun, accompa- 
nied by a setter and a retriever.” 

“ And these are expensive, too?”’ 

“Of course. After all, it is not the ani- 
mals of themselves that ran away with the 
money. There must be men, you know, to 
feed and look after them; houses to lodge 
them in—in short, the whole sporting 
establishment.” 

“T see! Lseol You have horses, hounds, 
setters, retrievers, hawks, men—-and all for 
What an 
enormous revenue they must cost you. 
Now what I want to know is this: what 
return do they pay? What docs your 
year’s sporting produce?” 

“Why we kill a fox now and then—only 
they are getting rather scarce hereabouts— 


and we seldom bag less than fifty brace of. 


birds each season.” 

‘“llark!” said the lunatic, looking anx- 
iously around him. “ My frieud”’—-in an 
earnest whisper—*there is a gate behind 
you. Take my advice, and get out of this 
while you are safe. Don’t let the doctor 
yet his eyes upon you. Ile ducks us to 
some purpose; but as sure as you are a 
living man, he will drown you.” 


The gentleman looked serious as he | 


passed on. Perhaps he thought that he 
was as mad as the inmate of the asylum. 


Hamilion’s Greaiest Argumeat. 


Hamilton made the greatest argument 
ever uttered in this country. It was on the 
law of libel, and by it he stamped upon the 
mind of this country, the principle that in 
an action for libel, the truth, if uttered with- 
out malice, was a justification. 
night previous to the argument, he wrote 
out evefy word of it; thenhe tore it up. 
He was, by writing, fully prepared; it lay 
very fully in his mind; and not to be cram- 

and fettered by a precise verbal exact- 
ness, he tore it to pieces. Then he spoke 
and conqnered.— Chvare. 


. 


Upon the, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


The Dividends of this Com may be applied at 


the option of Policy-holders, in either one 
following ways: 
1. By adding to the amount insured. 


2. As an annuity, by which future premiums may 


be permanently reduced. 


8. By applying a portion of the cash value of the 
dividend tdditions to the payment in whole or in part 


of any annual premium. 


ceeding the declaration of the same. 


The profits, which are greater than in any other Life 
Insurance Company, are all divided among the Assured, 
All persons, whether 
ineured in other cou ,-anies or not, should at once pro- 
cure the last Annual Report of this Institution, and 


in the most equitahie manner. 


judge for themselves. 
F. RA 


TCHFORD General Agent. 


No. 400 Walnut treet, | Philadelphia. 


The Book of Common Prayer 


AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS AND OTHER RITES AND 
CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH, 

-AS AMENDED BY THE 


PRESBYTERIAN DIVINES 


IN THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1661, 
AND IN AGREEMENT WITH THE 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Also, im the come s Supplementary 


LITURGIA EXPURGATA; 


OR, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN PRAYER BOOK 


Historically’and Critically Reviewed 
| BY THE EDITOR, 


CHARLEB W. SHIELDS, D.D. 
bevelled, with 


The Praren-Boox is 
and is belicved to be fitted to promote the 
ing objects: 

f. o serve as @ memorial of those learned di- 
vines of the Westminster Assembly, who, in 1645, 

the framers of the Direc of Public Wor- 
ship, and in 1661 the revisers of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. : 

2. To furnish private members of the Ghurch 
with a collection of solemn and decorous forms of 
devotion, which have been used by the pious in 
‘al churches and ages, and, as here presented, are 
freed from the’peculiarities that render other edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book unserviceable. 

3. To provide for the use of Ministers and others 
called to conduct public worship, a convenient 
Manual of examples and materials, and for the 
use of any congregation —aene to combine a 
liturgy with the Directory, a Bervice-book which, 
in addition to every other liturgical merit, bas 
that of resting upon the authority and expressing 
the orthodoxy of the framers 
standards. 

4. To develope the spirit of catholicity and fra- 
ternity between sister Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, by me oe om the more general use of those 
ancient fortnulas which are their several produc- 
tion or common inheritance, and, next to the 
Holy Scriptures, remain as the closest visible 
bond of their unity. 

Mm Besides the ordinary Offices in the Prayer 
Book, this ocdition also contains a collection of 
Special Services, (in which other editions are 
acknowledged to be deficient,) compiled from 
the Ancient Liturgies and Modern Formularies, 
and adapted to Civil, Social, and Domestic oeca- 
sions—such as Days of Public Humiliation and 
Public Thanksgiving, Daily Prayers in Legisla- 
rmy and Navy, in Schools and 
ved, and various 


of the Westminster 


tures, in the 
Families, Visitation of the 
Prayers and Thankagivings. 


Published by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO., 
- No. 606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDGRYLLL SCHOOL, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., 
Rev. A. D. WHITE, A.M. } Principals. 


This Institution, founded in 1829, is designed to 
~~ Boys thoroughly for Cellege, or for a 

usineaé Life. 

The en of Princeton, as the site of a 
School, are well-known. Nunrerous daily trains, 
from New York and Philadelphia, afford un- 
usual facilities of easy, frequent, and speedy 
access. The situation is elevated, the atmosphere 
pure, and the health unsurpassed. The College 
and Theological ae give to the place a 
high literary character, imparting a stimulus 
even to those in « preparatory courte of instruc- 
tien. The School is situated on the — of the 
town, near the Theological Seminary, sufficiently 
retired for all purposes of study, and yet within 
convenient distance of the physicians, churches, 

t-office, &c. The Grounds embrace about thir- 

n acres. The Buildings are large and com- 
mocdious. 

Both of the Principals devote their whole time 
to the School, aided in the Departmont of Instruc- 
tien by competent Assistants. The MILITARY 
INSTRUCTION AND DRILL (under the charge 


‘of au experionced Instructor) is arranged se as 


not to interfere with the ular studies of the 
School, occupying only a part of the time appro- 
priated to recreation and exercise. 

There arc Two Sessions of Five Months each; 
commencing on the /ast Wednesday of January, 
and the first Wednesday of August. 

TERMS.—$150 por Session. 


Application for admission, or 


further 
information, may be made to either 
cipals. 


the Prin- 


. Paricstox, New Jersoy, May 4, 1864. 

From their knowledge of Edgehill School, 
under the care of the Rev. Mossrs. Carrenn & 
Wurre, the undersigned cordially recommend this 
Institution as worthy of the confidence and 
wep of parents, who desire for their Sons a 

hool where due attention is paid alike to the 
moral and intellectual culture ef the Pupils. 


JOHN MACLEAN, President of the College. 
4 atural Phil 8 b 
LYMAN H. ATWATER, : 
‘essor and Moral Philosophy. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Prof. of Physical G hy and Geology. 
G. MUSGRAVE GIGE essor ef Latin. 
JOUN T. DUFFIELD, Professor of Mathematics. 


J. 8. SCHANCK, Ay of Chemistry. 

J. H. McILVAINE, Professor ef Rhetoric. 

li. C. CAMERON, Professor of Greek. 
CUARLES HODGE, Professor in Theological Sem’y. 
W. HENRY GREEN, “ oe o 
JAMES C. MOFFAT, “ “ «“ 
C. W. ILODGE, 
J. M. MACDONALD, Pastor of First Presb'n Ch. 
JOSEPH R. MANN, a Second “ oe 


FOMALE COLLEGE, 


BORDENTOWN, JERSEY. 


This Institution is pleasantly located on the 
Dalaware River, about 60 miles from New York, 
and 30 from Philadelphia. Thorough instruction 
is given in the common and higher branches of 
English; and superior advantages are furnished 
im the Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing, 
Painting. in all its branches, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. The Collegiate Year begins SEP- 
TEMBER 16th. For Catalocues, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., 


BLAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL 
ACADEMY, 
Blairstown, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


4. Any fature dividend may be applied, to reduce 
the annual premiums, during the five yeurs next suc- 


F. 8. WINSTON, President, 


mphieta, and every iu formation, 
cotton, ED BT: er therein. 


aa 
F. HATCHFORD STARR, General Agent, 
400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS. — 


Coffee! Coffee!! Coffee!!! 


THE 


EAST INDIA COFFEE CO... 


154 READE S8T., (three doors from Greenwich 
_&t.,) N. ¥., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S 
EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF JAVA. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


bas all the flavour of OLD GOVERNMENT 
JAVA, and is but half the price; and also that 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


has TWICE THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, or 

any other Coffee whatever; and wherever used 

7 a first-class Hotels and Steamboats, the 
wards say there is a saving of 50 per cent. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is the most healthy bev known, and is very 
nutritious. The weak and infirm may use it st 
all times with impunity. The wife of the Rev. 
W. EAVES, local minister of the Methodist E 
copal Church, Jersey City, who has not been a 

to use any Coffee for fifteen years, can use 


Kent’s East India Coffee 
three times aday without injury, it being entirely 
free from those perties that produce nervous 
excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE; of 156 Cuawaens Sraeer, 
Naw Yorx, says—“I have never known an 
Coffee so healthful, nutritious, and free from 
injurious qualities, as 


Kent’s East India Coffee. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, 
even those to whom I have hitherto prohibited 
the use of Coffee.” 


THE PRINCIPAL OP .THE NEW YORK 
EYE INFIRMARY says:—“I direct all the 
Patients of our Institution to use exclusively 


Kent’s East India Coffee, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


The Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent cl an 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now stationed 
at Hatsey Srreer, Newark, says of 


Kent’s East India Coffee: 


“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and 
find it produces%no ache of the head or nervous 
irritation, as in the case of all other Coffees. It is 
ae pleasant, and I ially recommend 
it to all clergymen and their families.” 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is used daily by the families of Bishop AMES, 
Bishop BAKER, and many of the most distin- 
eo clergymen and professional men in the 
country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 


and be sure that the Packages are labelled 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
154 Reade Street, New York, - 


as there are numerous Counterfeits afloat under 
the name of “Genuine Fast India Coffee,” “ Origi- 
nal East India Coffee,” &c., put fort# by Lm po 
tors to deceive the unwary. 


In 1 Ib. Packages, and in Boxes of 36, 60, and 
100 lbs., for Grocers and large Consumers. 


Sold by Grocers generally.-@a 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRANCIS H. PERRY, Providence, R. I. 
8. N. CALLENDER, Buffalo. 

GORDON McMELLAN & CO., Cleveland. 
AARON A. COLTER & O0., Cincinnati. 
H. B. SHBILDS, Corydon, Indiana. 
SAWYER & STARRETT, Indianapolis. 
J. & J. W. BUNN, Springfield, Llinois. 
JAMES MILLS, Pittsbur 
HOEFLISH & MOLAN, 
W. J. HEISS 4 BROTHER, 

Corner Girard Avenue and Front 8t., Philad's. 


SOLD ALSO IN PHILADELPHIA BY 
JOHN H. PARKER, 

Corner Eleventh and Market Streets, 
ROBERT PARVIN, 1204 Chestnut Stgeet, 
THOMPSON BLACK & SON, 

Corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
8S. COLTON & SON, Corner Broad and Walnut 8ts., 
JAMES R. WEBB, Coruver Eighth and Walnnt Sts. 


LLCOK & GIBBS 


Machine. 


This Machine is now so well known that it 
hardly seems worth while to call attention to the 
following facts: 

It forms a flat elastic seam, which will not rip 


Sewing 


in wear. 
[tis entirely noiseless. 

A paterited. device prevents its being turned 
back ward. 


The Needle cannot be set wrong. 

Can be used successfully without other instruc- 
tions then accompany the Machine. 

ga Send for a Circular, containing full iafor- 
mation, Notices fram the Press, Testimonials from 


those using the Machine, 4c. 
AMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS, 
CAUTION TQ PURCHASERS. 


The wide demend for our CABINET ORGANS 
has induced Dealers, in some cases, to advertise 
quite different Instruments as 


CABINET ORGANS, 


and in others, to represent to purghasers that 
Harmoriums and other Reed Orggms are the 
Tors 1s wot Treue./ The excel- 


same thing. 
lencies of the 


CABINET ORGANS, 


which have given them their bigh reputation, 
arise not merely from the superiority of their 
workmanship; but also, in large measure, from 
ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES IN CONSTRUCTION, Which 


' being patented pr ts, cannot be imitated by 


President. | 


other makers. From these arise their better 
quality and volume of tene,and capacity of ex- 
pression. Every CABINET ORGAN has upon 
its pame-board, in full, the words, 


“MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN.” 


When a Dealer represents any other Instru- 
ment as a CABINET ORGAN, it is usually « 


The enlargement of Buarm Haut will be ready | mere attempt so sell an inierior Instrument, on 


for use by the 4ru or Juny. 
Students can be received at that time. 
Apply to 5. 8. STEVENS, Principal. 


E. 0. THUMPSON, 


FASHIONABLE VAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


vHILAD Lata. 


A few additional which he can make a larger profit. 


Prices of Cabinet Organs, $95 to $550. 


WARLLLOOMS. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
274 Washingten St., Boston; 
MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


‘| GEORGE NUGENT, 


fio Arch St, Philed’a. 


T 


NEW YORK. __ 


EXAMPLE OF DIVIDEND. 


The Dividend added to Policy No. 20,274, for $10,000, 


issued in May 1858, 
0507.40 shave then amounts to $1940.90, which is 


Should the Assured wish to do seo 
$655.08 of the $1940.90, added to his | 
have no premium to 
$610.31 in 1866, he would have no pre 
year; and surrendering $625.93 in 1867, he woul 
ho premium to pay that year. Thus there 
premium paid the next three years. : 

This privilege is of immense advan 
holders. 
they can keep up their insurances, which, in other Com- 
panies, they would be obliged to forfeit ) 
themselves and their families. 
this Company need never pay any More 
some not only have their Policies pai 
will receive an annual sum in cash from 
asJong as they live. 


the preiaiums paid thereon. 

so, he may surrender 
his Polley, and thereby 
pay next year. By esurrenderin 
mium te pay tha 
have 
need be no 


to Pol icy, 


For, in temporary pecuniary embarresement, 


at a great loss to 
Many of the Assured in 
remiums; and 
up in full, but 


e Company 


HO M KA 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance 


Trust Company. 
WALNUT STREET, 
South-East Corner of Fourth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR (863, OVER 
$200,000. 


LOSSES PAID DURING THE YEAR 
AMOUNTING TO OVER 


$62.000. 


Insurance made upon the Tetel Abstinence 
rates, the lowest in the world. Also upon Joint 
Stock rates, which are over 20 per cent. lower 
than Mutual rates. 

The Ten-Years Non-Forfeiture Plan, by which 
& person insured can make all his payments in 
ten years, and does not forfeit, should he not be 
able to pay his full ten years, is now a most 
popular method of insurance. 

Insurers upon the Mutual System in this Com- 
pany have the additional guarantee of 


Capital Stock, all paid up in Cash, which, to- 
gether with Cash Assets now on hand, amount 


to 
$800,000. 


The Trusjees have made a Dividend on all 
Mutua! Policies in force, December 32, 1363, of 


Fifty Per Cent. 


of the amount of Premiums received during the 
year, which amount is credited to their Policies, 
and the Dividend of 1860, upen Poticies issued 
that year, is now payable as the Policies are re- 
newed, 


THE AMERICAN 


IS A 


HOME COMPANY, 


Its Trustees are well-known citizens in our midst, 
entitling it to more consideration than those 
whose Managers reside in distant cities. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ALEX. WHILLDIN, | WM. J. HOWARD 
J. EDGAR THOMPSON, SAMUEL T. BODINE «. 
JOHN AIKMAN, 
How. JAS. POLLOCK, | CNA6. F. I LITT, — 
ALBERT C. ROBERTS,| How. JOS. ALLISON. _. 
P. B. MINGL&, ISAAC HAZLEHURST. 
SAMUEL WORK, 


ALEX. WHILLDIN, President. 
SAM’L WORK, Vice-President. 


JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. . 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec’y and Treas’r. 
CHAS. G. ROBESON, Asst. Sec’y. 


All the Profits Go to the Insured 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1843. 


Accumulated Capital, $3,000,000 
A Person 32 can insure $6000 on his Life 
in the New Murvat Lira Iwsvnayce 


Company, by paying $72.30 in cash, and note for 
same amount. 

att casa Companies $75 would only insure 

The Note plan addds $3000 at once. Tho Cash 
plan adds only $1600 in 17 rears. 

In the Note Com the Dividends are 
plied to Cancelling the Notes, thus reducing the 
amount of both Principal and Interest. 

In the event of death, the Heirs of the Insured 
undér the dey $6000 
$3000 wound be paid ~ the Heirs of the Deseased. 

WILLIAM GETTY, 
Agent, and Attorney for Pennsylvania, 

New Philadelphia Bank Building, 

425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 
THE TWO COMMISSIONS. - 

ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18th, 

Will be Published 

THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 
THE APOSTOLICAL 
. AND 


THE EVANGELICAL. 
BY GEORGE JUNKIN, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth Limp. 35 Cents. 


CONTENTS. 


Caar. I.—Social Law an original law in man’s 
nature. 

Crav. IL—The Church—a social body under this 
law—Organized under the Abrahamic Covenant. 

Coar. IL.—The Sinai Covenant a restrictive 
system. 

Cnar. IV.—The Kingdom of Messiah: its Pro- 
visional Government. the Apostolical Commission. 

Cuar. V.—The Evaneelical Commission. 

VI.—The two Commissions com pared— 
contrasted. 

Cuap. VII.—Objections. 1. The name Apostle . 
continues—2. The functions continue—®. Paul 


Was an. postle. 
Cuar. VIIL.—Practical results. 


Published by 
WM. ®. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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: Your voiceless lips,O fowers! are living preachers, 
cup 0 every Icaf « book, 
‘Supplying to my fancy numerous teachera 
, the eon of a Mr. Studley, a lawyer rs 
was brought to the knowledge of ee 
His father, a profane man, and a ee | 
bitter hater of the Puritans, did all he a 
could to drive the son out of his pious ways. 
Failing in all attempts, he bethought him- 
self of plan for marrying him into an un- 
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RECENT 


Sonas por SocraL AND PuBLic Worsatr.. 
Revwised Edition. Edited and compi 

the Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D. 

i, 1864, Henry Hoyt. 16mo, pp. 296. 


This is a revised edition of a selec- 
gion which has been popular in. New, 
England. It embraces 431 hymns,“ jth 
the music, with additions’ hymns, ‘chants, 
and indexes. 


Avrar Incensé; being Moraim 
Evening Incer,se, Altar A 
Manual of ‘Yevotion for Morning and 
Evening. By'the auth pr of the “ Paith- 
ful Prowniser,” &. New York, 1864, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, 
pp. 310. P 
An excellent seotional volume. It 


consists of brief prayers and hymns, 
well devised ant , selected. 


Goon ror Evi’ ,; and other Stories for the 
Young. By A. L. O. E., author of 
“Giant Ki! ler,” &e. New York, 1864, 
Robert Cai sey & Brothers; Phi 
Wiliam § & Alfred Martien. 18mo, 
pp. 288. 
The a0’ Jer is a capital story-teller, as 
our your ¢© readers well know; and here 


is a nev ; instalment. 


Watches, 


CHANT g(gretiens. Presbyterian Board 
of I &blication. 18mo, pp.179. 


Th’ #eollection of one hundred French 
hy™ gs is designed for our French Pro- 
test population, to many of whom it 
wi’ no dowbst, be acceptable. 


The following, from the Board of 
J Jublication, we can mention only by 
‘ the Aifiles, veferring the list to those who 
are In starch of books for Sabbath- 
ool livraries : 


‘He or THe Wrer; and How they 
. Were ‘made Happy. By the author of 
Wright,” &. 18mo, pp. 288. 


‘Naser: Bartow. By the author of 
“George Miller,” &. 18mo, pp. 288. 


Marreann; or, the Lerd’s Prayer 
‘Tustrated. 18mo, pp. 144. 

Emma Herzerr; or, Be ye Perfect. 18mo, 
pp. 179. 

“CaRnRiE TRUEMAN; or, the Girl who Dis- 
beyed ‘her Parents. By Nellie Graham. 
author of “‘ Rebella,” &. 18mo, pp. 107, 


‘Besstz Haven; or, the Girl who Wanted 
to Shine. By.Nellie Graham. 18mo, 
‘pp. 72. 

Jack Myers; or, the Boy who Stole a 

By Nellie Graham. 15mo, 
pp. 72. 


Hazrr Epwarps; or, the Boy who told 
Lies. By Nellie Graham. 18mo, pp. 72. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Evangelical Quarterly Review. 
Edited by M. L. Stover, Professor in 
Pennsylvania College. For July. 

“On Certain Harmonies of the Solar 
System.” By Professor Daniel Kirk- 
wood, Indiana State University. 

‘For July, we have— 

Hall’s Journal of Heakh. 

The Lady’s Friend. 

Foroign Missionary. 

Home Missionary. 

African Repository. 

Family Treasure. 


Sailors’ 

SHAKSPEARE’S SKULL. 

The fondness of certain collectors for ob- 
jects which have belonged to great perzon- 
‘ages, authors, artists, or philosophers, is well 

known. In spite of all precautions, this 
branch of commerce is subject to much 
fraud. We know that 25 helmets of Achil- 
les have been sold, 66 guitars of Rachel, 

. 700 canes of Voltaire, 280 catottes of the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, 11,000 snuff-boxes 
of the great Frederick, and 17,000 perukes 
of Louis XIV. 

The dealers in euriositics declare they 
have purchased these articles from Count 
So-and-So. 

One day the Baron de , who collects 
the skulls of eclebrated persons, received a 
visit from a man he was accustomed to deal 
with. He had a small packet carefully 
enveloped under one arm, uuder the other 
a bundle of papers, authentic proofs of his 
veracity. 

“What do you bring me here?” said the 
liberal baron. 

“A great variety of things,” said the 
dealer, in a mysterious tone. 

“Weill, what?” 

“For instance, the skull of Shakspeare.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“T speak the truth, monsicur le baron. 
Here is proof of what I say.” 

“ But,” replied the baron, drawing aside 
the drapery which concealed his singular 
collection, “I already possess that skull.” 

“He must have been a rogue who sold 
you that,” was the remark of the honest 
dealer ; * who was it, monsicur ?”’ 

“ Your father,” said the baron, in a mild 
tone; “he sold it to me about twenty-nine 

ears ago.” 

The broker was. for a moment discon- 
certed, then exclaimed with vivacity: 

“T eomprekend. Be good enough to 
observe the small dimensions of the skull 
on your shelf. Remark the narrow occiput, 
the undeveloped forehead, where intelli- 
gence is still mute. It is of Shakspeare, 
certainly, but of Shakspeare as a child 
about twelve or fourteen years old; whereas 
this is that of Shakspeare when he had 
attained a certain age, and had become the 
great gonius of which England is so justly 
proud.” 

The baron bought the second head. 


MUSICAL PATRIOTISM. 


Verdi, when his fame was just rising, was 
at Milan, and the Austrian commander, de- 
lighted with his music, sent for him, and 
asked him to write a march for the Austrian 
army. Verdi replied coldly, “I can only 
write a retreat for it,’’ which naturally so 
incensed the white-coat that he replied: 
“T asked you as a favour to write a march; 
I now command you to do so. Do you 

, understand?” Perfectly,” replied the 
*mposer. “And you consent?” “There 
_ js ,'20 choice left me, and you shall have the 
mar, 2h this evening.” And that evening 
the n ‘arch was delivered. Two days after 
it was , Msyed by all the bands, to the intense 
joy of th’¢ Milanese, who recognized in it a 
skilfully »"terwoven air known as “ Fuori i 
barbari,” “Away with the barbarians.”’) 
Of course, V.'Tdi had prudently made him- 
self scarce, oF he might have got score for 
score, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


HOME-NEWS {N BATTLE-TIME. 


Dying! Alon~ the trodden, bloody Geld, 


Along the, pilis where still tho tide of battle ran, 


The Nir'4t came down with flaming spear and f 


shield— 
fame down with starry legions marchirg in 
her van— 


Came down and touched the rows of mar gled dead, 
Across the knolls and by the little -,dges lying, 
With loving smile, and, silent, bow ed her head, 
Like some pale mourner, over other brave ones 
dying. 
Just on the edges of the 4oriny fight, 
As the soft night carye down, a group of soldiers 
knelt 
Around a comrade, lying calm and white, 
A stain of flo wing blood upon bis bayonet-belt ; 
Close by hii, on the trampled ineadow-grass, 
Beside his musket, an unopebed letter 
A message from the home which now, ains 
Must be for ever dark, because of this sad day. 


« Read to me, Corporal,” he said at last— 
“Read me what Mary says; I shall die hap- 
pier so;” 
Then, whi'e across his face a spasm passed, 
He sadly moaned: «It only came to-day, you know; 
Just as I came afield ‘twas given mo— 
I eould not paue two read it then; but, com- 
rades, hark! 
I'm going now—the long, dim way I see— 
Read mo what Mary says; ‘twill cheer me in 
the dark.” 


They read him, as he wished, the precious lines— 
The words of love, of brave encouragement and 
cheer— 
Read him how Mary, ‘mid her bousehold shrines, 
Was hopeful and content; how baby, “little dear,” 
Had learned to walk; how Tom had won the prize 
At school last term; how he, the dear one far 
away, 
Was prayed fer nightly; how, with straining eyes, 
They waited his return, as for a festal day. 
They ceased. Upon the pallid, vacant face 
A deeper shadow fell, and with a weary cry 
Th: dying soldier sobbed, “Give them Thy grace, 
O blessod Father! shield them till the storm 
goes by!” 
His voice grew faint, then censed—but one who bent 
Close to the fading lips heard this, « Good-night, 
my dears,” 
As if with death's cold chill and pains were blont 
Sweet memories of home—dreams of life's 
brighter years. 
And still the battle throbbed along the hiils 
And still the dying and the dead in billows lay 
Along the slopes, and by the crimson rills— 
The night shades folding all in mantles dun 
anil gray. 
There, where he fell, they scoopod a shallow grave, 
And with her letter om his heart, so cold and calm, 
Left him to wait the roll-call of the brave, 
The sermons to roceive the viotor’s crown and 
palm! 


STRONGEST BANK IN THE WORLD. 


The Bank of Genoa, which has been in 
existence hundreds of years, has, perhaps, 
ved itself the strongest institution of the 
ind in the world. It is a remarkable fact 
in history, that its administration has always 
been as permanent and unchangeable as 
that of the republic has been agitated and 
fluctuating. No alteration ever took place 
in the mode of governing and regulating 
the affairs of the bank; and two sovereign 
and independent powers, at war with each 
other, have been within the walls of the city, 
without producing the slightest shock to the 
bank, or causing it to secrete any of its books 
or treasures.—Cyclopedia of Commercial 
Anccdotes. 


SALUTATIONS. 
Yesterday, the wind blew, and the rain 


fell in torrents. I got intoarail car. A man 
sitting secondmbove me, leaned forward and 
said:—“ A wt, stormy day, sir.” I replied, 
“that needs no eonfirmation,” or words to 
that effect, and the man, an entire stranger, 
was very angry, his face flushed, and he 
said something insulting, which I pretended 
not to hear; indeed, I was sorry I had re- 
plied to him so abruptly. 

The circumstance led me to reflect upon 
our different modes of salututivn, in begin- 
ning, or trying to begin, a conversation 
with strangers, as well as with acquaint- 
ances. 

Many persons, the moment they meet 
yuu, say, “a fine day,” ‘a rainy day,” “a 
cold day,” “a hot day.” These expressions 
are stercotyped, and are used, selene, be- 
cause we do not know at the moment what to 
say. There are other very common saluta- 
tions with strangers when first introduced, 
and with gcqusintances who have been a 
long time separated—“Ifow do you do? 
How have you been?’ A man can reply, 
“he is very well, or he is ill,” but is he to 
begin with a diary of his health since a 
former meeting with his friends? The 
inquiry generally means nothing, but if no 
reply is made it appears ill natured, and to 
reply is embarrassing. Another common 
beginning of a conversation, except among 
intimate friends, ts perplexing :-—“ low do 
you do? What is the news?” You can 
reply as to your health, but are you to recite 
the contents of the morning paper’? The 
question, ninety-nine times in a hundred, is 
asked from habit, (and I think it a bad 
habit,) but yet some reply must be made; 
and from a stranger fo a stranger, it is 
embarrassing. 

With the best intentions many good 
people are like Job's comforters. That 
cleverest of comedians, the elder Mathews, 
used to personate a very fat German in love 
with a lady, who promised to marry him if 
he could bring himself down to ordinary 
dimensions. fie takes to a bread and water 
diet, aud is continually asking his friends, 
“Do you dink Iam tinner?” Some thirty 
odd years sv I was daily growing tinner— 
indeed I bid fair to become a second Calvin 
Edson. My friends would say, “how pale 
you look to day’’—* you ought to take care 
of yourself,” &c. The daily and hourly 
repetition of these intended to be kind 
inquiries, nearly drove me frantic. I knew 
well enough 1 was a walking skeleton— 
fortunately 1 had no organic disease. I 
went abroad, no one expecting wy return 
alive—and got well, tell a 
person he looks it!. Uf you can say with 
truth, “how well you look!” it is always 
well received, and this reminds me of a 
Frenchman I knew who saiul:—“I feel that 
I am growing old, for when ever any one 
addressing me says youny mun, it 
me.” 

And this subject of age, (perhaps the 
word most hated in our language is old,) 
brings to mind an introduction and a con- 
versation as follows:—Mr. Smith is pre- 
sented to Mrs. Brown—a _ grandmother. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Brown’ You have 
seen, madam, a creat many summers.” 
“Yes, sir, | was seventy on my last birth- 
day.” “Indeed, were you’? Well, madam, 
my ndmother, at your age, was one 
morning found dead in her bed.” Poor 
Mrs. Brown, of course, was shocked, and 
passed a sleepless night in thinking of Mr. 
Smith’s grandmother. “I hope I shall 
never sce Mr. Smith again,” said Mrs. 
Brown after he had taken his departure. 

To return to the weather. Perhaps the 


/ 


way is to say as little about it as we 
If any thing vzusual and of interest 


best 
can 


gan be said of the weather, I ea listen with | 


pleasure, but i confess to a sort of irritation — 
(very wroag no doubt) at being addressed 
with “@ rainy day, sir,” expecting me to 


repy: 

e nod te each other, we say, goo! morn- 
ing, how are you? &c., to show our wish to 
continue social intercourse—there is mean- 
ing in these expressions of our will ; 
we say:—“T hope you are well,” “Iam 
glad to see you looking so well,” and similar 
phrases to show our regard or our frien 1- 
ship, and a reply to these inquiries is usually 
complimentary. Whether they are mere 
forms of speech, or meant to be sincere, we 
can reply to them with ease, but “ how have 
you been?” meaning for years past, or 
“what ig the news?” are question: that 
should be reserved for the lon winter ove- 
nings Of a country fireside.—Cor. NV. 


Jour. Com. 


CHINESE CIVILITIES. 


The Chinese are singularly affected in 
their personal civilities. If a Chinese is 
asked how he finds himself in health, he 
answers, “ Very well ; thanks to your abun- 
dant felicity.” Ifthey would tell a man 
that he looks well, they say, “ Prosperity is 
painted on your face;” or, “Your air an- 
nounces your happiness.” If you render 
them any service they say, «My thanks 
shall be immortal.” If you praise them, 
they answer, “ How shall I dare to persuade 
myself of what you say of me?” And if 
you dine with them, they tell you at parting, 
“We have not treated you with sufficient 
distinction.” 


BRAIN SPECTRES. 


The brain makes ghosts both re 
and waking. A man was lying in troubled 
sleep, when a phantom, with the cold hand 
of a corpse, seized his right arm. Awaking 
in horror, he found upon his arm still the 
impression of the cold hand of the corpse ; 
and it was only after reflecting, that he 
found the terrible apparition to be dne to 
the deadening of hw own left hand of 
a frosty night, which had subsequently 

his right arm. This was a real 
host of the brain, which the awakening of 
the senses and the uncer-tanding explained. 
M. Gratiolet narrates a dream of his own, 
which is singularly illustrative of how the 
brain makes ghosts in sleep. Many years 
ago,when occupied in studying the organ- 
ization of the brain, he prepared a great 
number both of human and animal brains. 
He carefully stripped off the membrancs, 
and placed the brains in alcohol. Such 
were his daily occupations, when one night 
he thought that he had taken out his own 
brain from his own skull. Ife stripped it 
of its membranes. He put it into alcohol, 
and then he fancied he took his brain out 
of the alcohol, and replaced it in his skull. 
But, contracted by the action of the spirit, 
it was much reduced in size, and did not at 
all fill up the skull. He. felt it shufling 
about in his head. This feciing threw him 
into such a great perplexity that he awoke 
with a start, as if from nightmare. M. 
Gratiolet, every time that he prepared the 
brain of a man, must have fe!t that his own 
brain resembled it. This impression, awak- 
ening in a brain imperfectly asleep, whilst 
neither the senses nor the judgment were 
active, the physiologist carried on an opera- 
tion in his sleep which probably had often 
oceurred to his faney when at his work, and 
which had then been summarily dismissed 
very frequently. A pursuit which had at 
last become one of routine, and the associa- 
tion of himself-with his study, explain the 
bizarre and ghastly dream of M. (iratiolet. 
A sensation from the gripe of a cold hand, 
misinterpreted by the imagination acting 
without the aid of the discerning faculties, 
accounts for the ghastly vision of the other 
sleeper.—Adl the Year Round. 


CONNOISSEURS IN PAINTING. 


A good story is going the round of the 
painting rooms. It is to the effect that two 
people were seen last week looking at Sir 
Edwin Landscer’s noble picture of the bears 
in the arctic regions crowling over the bro- 
ken mast, when one of the y.zers was heard 
to say to the other, “Look, Jim, they've 
tore down the North Pole!” <A friend tells 
me, 28 a companion to this, that on Whit- 
Monday he saw several people in the Pan- 
theon surrounding Haydon’s picture of 
“(Ourtius leaping into the Gulf” under the 
full improssion that the here was (iaribaldi; 
while another friend relates that during the 
Exhibition he saw a party of “swells” halt 
befure Delaroche’s Floating Martyr,” when 
the foremost of them, a lady, said, “Here 
it isagain: © dear, how sick I am of’ this 
Colleen Bawn!”—The Fianenr ia Loadon 
Morning Star. 


Aneedotes of the Duke of Marlborough. 


April, 1810.—Looking at the fine full-- 
length portrait of John, Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Lord Braybrooke told us some in- 
teresting and curious anecdotes of him. 
When this great man, at a very advanced 
age, was called to attend a council on the 
best mode of defence from a threatened 
invasion, he gave his opinion with his usual 
firmness and penetration. Afterward he 


his country, and should be happy to do so 
still, but that he was aware that his facul- 
ties were impaired. At present, he added, 
he was fully conscious of his deficiency, 
but he feared the time might son come 
when he would be no longer aware of it. 
He, therefore, made it his earnest request 
that he might never more be summoned to 
council, and that if elsewhere, on any occa- 
sion, he expressed an opinion, no impor- 
tance should be attached to it, or defereuce 
paid to it. 

It is melancholy to reflect how low was 
the degradation of that mind whose decay- 
ing powers were equal to such an act of 
magnanimity, after having more to gratify 
his vanity, first as the finest, yayest man in 
Europe, then as its greatest general, and 
after war, as its greatest negociator and 
statesman; after all this, in a state of com- 
me imbecility, and an absolute driveller, 

e was actually exhibited by his servants 
to all who chose to give an additional fee, 
after having stared at the magnificence of 
Blenheim. In this manner my grandfather 
(then a lad just entered at Oxford) beheld 
the wreek of this great man, and has often 
deseribed the melancholy spectacle to Lord 
Braybrooke. 

his is a striking commentary on Pope's 
well-known line : 
From Mariboroug!h's eyes the streams of dotage flow. 


A similar iustance of conscious decay and | 


said that for above fifty a he had served | 


PRESBYTER 


perhaps even sapertortothe | 


imitw 


of magnanim 
Duke of Marlborough, was at the same timo 


mentioned. 

Tb« late Admiral Barrington being called 
by the Admiralty to take the command 
of the fleet, refused it, saying that his men- 
tal powers were so weakened that he was no 
longer equal to a situation of so much im- 
portance, but that he thought himself still 
very well able to act under another, though 
not to command; he therefore requested to 
be second. In the course of the following 
year, his weakness had so increased that he 
quarrelled with the Admiralty for not placing 
him in that situation for which he had him- 
self told them he was unfit.—Déarics of a 
Lady of Quality—AMiss Wiliams Wynn. 


BUYING A WIFE. 


Speaking of marriage recalls a talk with 
our dragoman yesterday on our way to the 
Pyramids. “Well, Mahomet,” I said to 
him, “I see all the women have their faces 
covered; how do you manage the matter 
when you think of getting married? Didn't 
you ever see your wife's face till after she 
was your wife?” “No, sir, not till I was 
married; but when I thought that perhaps 
I would like to marry her, I sent my mother 
or sister, you know, to see her; and if my 
mother or my sister tell me she have a big 
neck, or an ugly face, or is too fat, or is de- 
formed, or is not any good-looking, then I 
don’t her, you know. But if they 
tell me her good-looking, and is all right, | 
then I ask her father if I may have her, 
you know; and if we can agree on the 
price, all right; I marry her, you know.” 
“But what about her own consent. Did 
any body ask that?” ‘, no compel her; 
if her not willing her father not force her, 
you know.” “That is all right, certainly; 
what price is usually paid?” “, not al- 
ways the same; hundred pounds, fifty 
— twenty pounds,:ten pounds—dit- 

erent prices, you know.” “How much, 

for example, did you pay for yours?” “I 

pay twenty pounds.”. “Well, what do ae 

think about it; did you make a good bar- 
gain?” “He?” “Do you think now that 
she was worth as much as that?” At this 
he ehrugged his shoulders in the peculiar 
way common to Germans, Italians, and 
some Orientals. “0, I didn’t care for the 
money; it’s my ’ligion, you know, to pay for 
my wife; and I pay twenty pounds:” I 
had quizzed him sufficiently, aud the matter’ 
was amply elucidated !— Prestlent Fair- 


field's Letters. 


— 
WONDERFUL GROWTH OF LONDON. 


The London Star has 2 suggestive ar- 
ticle on the map of that city, which covers 
“twenty-four sheets.” The great city adds 
to its houses about twelve thousand a year, 
and yet retains much of the semi-rural 
beauty of country towns and villazes. It 
extends its boundaries as fast as it increases 
the number of its dwellings and inhabitants. 
London now includes eigkt parliamentary 
cities and boroughs, 186 parishes; and 13u 
square miles. The Star says that it is won- 
derful and pleasant to say, that among the 
homes of three millions of people, all within 
a radius of twelve miles, there is so much 
variety of surface and scenery, so many green 
and airy spaces, such healthful amplitude of 
room, such snug retreats from dirt and noise. 
On the face of the map, ond in the pages of 
the directory; there are spots of more than 
picturesque appearance—verdant and syl- 
van, rustic in the purity of atmosphere, and 
urban in all the appliances of domestic ar- 
chitecture, drainage, lighting, water supply, 
and conycyance. 


A DARK HOUSE. 


A dark house is always an unhealthy 
house, always an ill-aired house, always a 
dirty house. Want of light stops growth, 
and promotes scrofula, rickets &c., among 
children. People lose their health in a 
dark house, and if they get ill, they cannot 
get well azain in it. Three out of many 
neyligences and ignorances in managing 
the health of houses generally, I will here 
mention as specimens. Tirst, that the fe- 
male head in charge of any building does 
not think it necessary to visit every hole 
and corner of it every day. Second, that 
it is not considered essential to air, to sun 
and clean rooms while uninhfoited. Third, 
that one windew is considered enough to air 
a roow.—lloreace Nightingale. 


ANCIENT USE OF SCENTS. 


Constantine the Great provided fragrant 
oils to be burned at the altars of the creater 
ehurches in Rome; and St. Paulinus, of 
Nola, a writer of the end of the fourth, and 
beginning of the fifth century, tells us how, 
in his time, wax tapers were made for 
church use, so a3 to shed fragrance as they 
burned: 


Luinina ceratis loientur o lora papyris.” 


A perfume in common use, even to this day, 
was the invention of one of the carlicst of 
the Roman nobles, named Frangipani, and 
still bears his name; it is a powder, or 
sachet, composed of every known spiee, in 
equal proportions, to which is added ground 
iris or orr's rovt, in weight equal to the 
whole, with One per cent. of musk or civet. 
A liquid of the same name, invented by his 
grandson Mercutio Frangipani, is also in 
common use, prepared by digesting the 
Frangipani powder in rectified spirits, which 
dissolves out the fragrant principles. This 
has the merit of being the most lasting 
perfume made. The perfumes: used by the 
ancients were, undoubtedly, nothing more 
than the odoriferous gums which naturally 
exude from various trees and shrubs indi- 
genous to the Lastern hemisphere. That 
they were very extensively used, and much 
valued, we have only to read the Scriptures 
for proofs:— Who is this that cometh . . . 
perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
with all the powders of the merchant ?”— 
(Song of Solomon, iii. 6.) Abstaining from 
the use of perfume in Eastern countries is 
considered as a sign of humiliation :— The 
Lord will take away the tablets, and it shall 
come to » that instead of a sweet smell 
there shall be a stink.” —( Exod. xxxv. 22; 
Isaiah iii. 20-24.) The word tablets in 
this means perfume boxes, curiously 
inlaid, made of metal, wood, and ivory. 
Some of these boxes may have been made 
in the shape of buildings, which would ex- 
plain the word “ palaces” in Psalm xiv. 8: 
“All thy garments smell of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, 
whereby they have made thee glad.” From 
what is said in Matt. ii. 11, it would appear 
that perfumes were considered among the 
most valuable gifts which man could be- 


stow:—‘‘ And when they (the wise — 
had opened their treasures, they presen 


unto him (Christ) gifts; , and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh.” As far as we are able 
to learn, all tne perfumes used by the 
Egyptians aod Persians during the early 
part of the world were dry yorfumes, con- 
sisting of spikenard (Nardostachys jata- 
mansi,) myrrh, olibanum, and other gum 
resins, nearly all of which are still in use 
by the manufacturers of odours. Among the 
curiosities shown at Alnwick Castle, is 4 
vase that was taken from an Egyptian cata- 
comb. It is full of & mixture of gem 
resins, &e., which evolve 2 pleasant odour 
to the present day, although probariy tures 
thousand years old. Ws have no doubt 
that the originai use of this vase and its 
contents Were for ferfuming apartments 10 
the same way that pot pourri is now used. — 
Scientific American. 


THE SILENT CLUB. 


There was at Amadan a cclebrated acad- 
omy. Its first rule was framed in these 
words :—“The members of this academy 
shall think much, write little, and be as 
mute as they can.” 

A candidate offered himself—he was too 
late—the vacancy was filled up—they knew 
his merit, and lamented their disappoint- 
ment in lamenting his. The president was 
to announce the event; he desired the can- 
didate should be introduced. He appeared 
with a simple and modest air, the sure tes- 
timony of merit. The president rose, and 
— a cup of pure water to him, so 
ull, that a single drop more would have 
made it overflow. To this emblematic hint 
he added not a word, but his countenance 
expressed deep affliction. The candidate 
understood that he could not be received 
because the number was complete; yet he 
maintained his courage, and began to think 
‘by what expedient, in the same kind of 
language, he could explain that a super- 
numerary academician would disnlace no- 
thing, and make no essential diffurence in 
the rule they had prescribed. 

Observii g at his feet arose, he picked it 
up, and laid it gently upon the surface of 
the water, so gently, that not a drop of it 
escaped. Upon this ingenious reply, the 
applause was universal—the rule slept, or 
winked in his favour. They ae 
presented to him the register upon whic 
the successful candidate was in the habit of 
writing his name. THe wrote it according- 
ly; he had then only to thank them in a 
single phrase, but he chose to thank them 
without saying a word. 

He figured upon the margin the number 
of his new associates, 100; then having put 
a cipher before the figuee 1, he wrote un- 
der it, the value will be the same—0100. 
To this modesty, the ingenious president 
replied with a politeness equai to his ad- 
dress; he put the figure 1 before the 100, 
and wrote, they will have eleven times the 
value they had—1100. 


Farm and Garden. 


Desrrnoy THE CATERPILLARS.—It is 
strange that farmers and horticulturists do 
not take more pains to rid their trees of the 
caterpillar post. We notice many small 
fruit trees covered with nests, and the foli- 
age all eaten off. It would be far better 
to out the trees down, if the caterpillars 
might be destroyed this way, than to let 
them stand, for they are of no benefit to 
any body, and only become a breeding-place 
for an increased oumber of worms next 
year. The caterpillars have now nearly 
reached their maturity, and are preparing 
to lay their eggs, and a desperate cffort 
shoul be made to get rid of what remains. 
The best time to kill them is in the early 
morning, as they are most likely then to be 
all collected together in the nest. If we 
do not take care of the caterpillars now, 
they will cect the upper hand of us soon. 


Toe Asparnacus Berrie.—At a late 
meetin of the Farmer's Club of the Ameri- 
can Institute, Dr. Trimble presented speci- 
mens of the egg, the larva, and the perfect 
beetle of the insect which is proving so de- 
structive to asparagus beds. Lic remarked 
that insects cat very little when in the per- 
feet state—that of the fly, moth, or beetle 
—wnost of the eating being done when the 


animal is in the grub or larva state. The 
eurculio beetle dues eat a vety little. The 
speaker had ied them on apples. Dr. 


Trimble further stated that he had. ex- 
amined the crops of a very large namber of 
insectiverous birds this year, and had been 
surprised to find so few flies in them, the 
food consisting almost wholly of beetles. 
This is the ease even with the fly-catchers, 
the broad-billed birds, such as the night- 
hawk and swallow, which have mouths 
adapted to catch insects in the air. These 
observations first led him to a knowledge 
of the fact that the air is frequently filled 
with swarms of beetles. Asparagus beds 
may be freed from these bugs by turning 
chickens upon them. The speaker found 
that when his fowls had devoured the bee- 
tles and the larva, the small chickens began 
to feed upon the eggs. 


Dairy Cows.— Dairy cows’ should re- 
ceive their food at regular intervals; their 
milk should be drawn at stated hours, and 
by quiet, gentle milkers; and they should 
be treated at all times with the greatest 
kinduess—in short, every means in the 
power of dairy farmers should be used to 
insure their tranquility. Harsh treatment 
also exerts a very injurious action on the 
milk, rendering it less buttery, and more 
liable to acidity. Respiration is a series of 
combustion. At every breath we inhale 
oxygen of the atmosphere, which unites 
with and consumes the fatty matter of the 
food. When cows are worried or driven 
too rapidly, they breathe more frequently, 
inhale more oxygen; and more of the but- 
tery portion of their food is consumed, leav- . 
ing less to be converted into milk. It is 
well known to all experienced dairymen 
that their cows yield Inore on pleasant days, 
or where they ha¥@ the run of warm, well- 
sheltered pastures, than on cold, bleak pas- 
tures. 

Buive Jay.—The blue jay is usually con- 
sidered a mischievous bird, but Mr. George 
Bb. Cone, of Washington county, New York, 
thinks it more than pays for its board. He 
has noticed these birds for nine years, and 
finds that, although they steal a little corn 
through the opening of the crib, they busy 
themselves im picking off the eggs of in- 
sects which are glued to the twigs of fruit 
trees. They stay around the orchard all 
winter; and he is quite willing to give the 
half bushel or so of corn they eat, in return 
fur service they render in removing the 
clutches of eggs. Mr. Cone, writing to the 
American Agriculturist, says that during 
the nine years that he has allowed the jay 
to be unmolested, there has been scarcely a 
caterpillar’s nest seen in his orchard, while 


i the trees of his neighbours have been in- 


fested and nearly ruined. He consi:'+rs 
the jay one of farmer's best friends. 
Mr. Cone says that the crow is ® great 
enemy to the jay, and is always on the 
lookout for a chance to destroy its ogys and 
young. 

Sivaunar Facr.—A curious fact has 
just been published as having been devel- 
oped in some communities in France. — It 
has been found that the use of threshing 
and winnowing machines has produced an 
immense amount of bronchitis and disessg 
of the throat and chest labour- 
ers employed, whs are exposed to an atmo- 
sphere charwed with dust, which affects them 
so powerfully that in some parishes there 
are whole families of confirmed invalids. 
To such an extent has this evil gone, that 
the authoritics have issued an order that 
the labourers employed near this machinery 
must work in veils. 


ENTERPRISING .— Alonzo T. San- 
born, of Meredith, a Jad of fifteen years, in 
the spring of 1861./: -chased a sheep, and 
its lamb of the fi» cv year, for four dollars. 
He has now a floyK of eighteen sheep, worth 
at least $200, ghd $84 in cash, as the result 
of that purchase, and some subsequent 
traffic on the capital invested, and its pro- 
fits. He has deducted the value of his own 
time, paid his travelling expenses, and al- 
lowed $4 a year for keeping each sheep, 
and has realized a net gain of $280 in three 

ears on an investment of $4. The gross 
income of one he now owns was $19 last 
season. 


Children’s Column. 


THE INNOCENT FOR THE GUILTY. 


THE ATONING SUBSTITUTION SATISFIES. 


It was a warm summer afternoon; a lazy 
breeze stole through the window of a little 
hot district school-house, lifting the white 
curtains, and rustling the leaves of the 
copy-books that lay open on all the desks. 
Thirty or forty scholars, of all ages, were 
bending over the writing, quict and busy; 
the voice of the master, ae 
amongst the writers, was the onl 
But though so silent, this little, i 
school-room has its heroes. 


sound. 


join. 


her place, and means to keep it. 
Presently a word, which had 


stood, and passed it. 


done. 


place.” 
as she passed down. 


ut hor trials are not yet over. 


many of the parents doubted its justice. 


close, he began to tremble. 
ear, hia face 


said, “ Eunice whispered, sir.” 


punishment. 
scholars; bri 
and a general favourite. 
} that it was unjust; and many angry glances 
were cast at the boy, who was mean enough 
to get a little girl punished. Overcome 
with shame and fear, she stood by the desk, 
erying bitterly, while the teacher was pre- 
paring to inflict the punishment. 


his seat, and, going to his desk, said: 

“ Are you going to punish Eunice, sir?” 

“Yes; I never break my rules,” the 
teacher answered. 

“We will not see her beaten,” said the 
boy, in an excited tone; “there is not a 
boy here, but that one, that would sce her 
punished! Beat me, sir, and keep your 
rule, if you must; but don’t touch this 
lictle girl.” 

The master paused. The school looked 
on, tearfully. 

“Do you mean to say you will take her 
punishment ?”’ asked the teacher. 

“T do, sir,” was the bold reply. 

The sobbing little one was sent to her 
seat; and, without flinching, her friend 
stood and received the punishment that 
was to have fallen on her. The school was 
dismissed; and the boys paid him in ad- 
miration and praise for all he had suffered; 
while the ‘grateful little girl blessed him 
from her heart for a noble and generous 
boy, who had saved her from the great 
shame and suffering. — Christian Register. 


CHARLIE NAPIER’S DOG. 


A good while "go> a boy named Charlie 
had a large dog, which was very fond of the 
water, and in hot weather he used to swim 
across the river near which the boy lived. One 
day the thought struck Charlie that it would 
be fine fun to make the dog carry him across 
the river; so he tied a string to the dog’s 
collar, and ran down with him to the water’s 
edge, where he took off all his clothes, and 
then, holding hard by the dog’s neck and 
the bit of string, he went into the water, and 
the dog pulled him across. After playing 
about on the other side for some time, they 
returned in the way they had come; but 
when Charlie looked for his clothes, he could 
find nothing but his shoes. The wind had 
blown all the rest intothe water. The dog 
saw what had happened, and making his lit- 


tle master let go the string, by pretending 


e passed about 
ight, hot 


The bell rings for the writing to be laid 
by; and now comes the last exercises of 
the day, the spelling, in which nearly all 
At the head of the class is a deli- 

te little girl in a blue dress, whose bright 
eyes and attentive air show that she prizes 


passed all 
the lower end of the class, came to Eunice. 
The word was privilege. “ P-r-i-v, priv—i, 
privi—l-e-g-e, lege, privilege,” spelt Eunice. 
But the teacher, vexed with the mistakes 
of the other end of the class, misunder- 
The little girl looked 
amazed, the bright colour came into her 
cheeks, and she listened eagerly to the 
next person, who spelt it again as she had 


“Right,” said the teacher; “take your 


“T spelt it so,” whispered Eunice, partly 
to herself, the tears springing to the eyes 
But, too timid to 
speak to the master, she remained in her 
wy inly determined soon to get up again. 


Many expedients had been tried in the 
school to keep out that arch enemy of all 
teachers, whispers. At length the fullow- 
ing plan was adopted :—The first whisperer 
was put upon the floor, in front of the 
teacher's desk. Here he.acted as a moni- 
tor; as soon as he detected another, he 
took his seat, and he, and the next offender 
kept a sharp lookout to find some one to 
take his place; for, at the close of the 
school, the scholar who had the whisperer’s 
place was punished very severely, as the 
school phrase was, “ took a ferling!” This 
plan appeared to operate very well; every 
one dreaded being found last on the floor; 
but though it secured an orderly school, 


The boy who was on the floor when 
Eunice lost -her place, was an unruly, surly 
fellow, who had smarted for his faults often 
before; and as the school drew near its 
The instant 
Eunice’s complaint reached his- 

rightened up; he was safe 
now; and when the class was dismissed, he 


Books had been put away, and the writ- 
ing-school looked on in sorrowfulness, as 
Kunice left her seat to take the dreaded 

She was one of the best 
sht, faithful, sweet tempered, 
Every one felt 


At this moment a tall 8 stepped out of 


July 16, 1864. 


to bite him, he dashed into the river, and: 
brought out first the coat, and then all the 
rest in succession. Charlie dressed and went 
home in his wet clothes; and told his mother 
what fun he and the dog had fad, His 
mother told him that he did very wiong in 
going across the river as he had dene, and 
that he should thank God for making the 
dog take him over and back aguin safely; fox 
if the dog had made him let go in the river, 
he *Suid most likely have sunk and been 
drowned. Little Charlie said, “Shall [ 
thank God now, mamma?” and he kneeled 
down at his mother’s kneo, and thanked 
God; then getting up again, he threw h 
arms around the dog's neck, saying, “ 
thank you too, dear doggie, for not letting 
go.” J,ittle Charlie became Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier. 


= 
GENERAL GRANT. AGENTS WANTED. 
Just Published, the en/y correct Portrait of 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 
WITH AUTOGRAPH. 


Beautifully engraved on Steel, and ee 
indorsed by the General's family and friends. It 
one (nus approved. 

General Grant says:—“It seems to m@ 
perivet. I donot see how it can be improved. No 
other picture will compare with it in excellence.” 

The General's father and mother speak of it in 
similar terms. Each Picture is accompanied by 
a Pamphlet, written by the Evitor of the United 
States Service Magazine, containing a full and 
graphic Biography ef the General. Just such @ 
work as every ane wishes to read. 

Agents cannot fail to make from ten to thirty 
dollars a day, for the universal demand for such @ 
Picture makes its sale immense. Inclose one 
dollar for sample Portrait. (which will be sent 
free by return mail, carefully packed,) to 0. 
RICHARDSON, Publisher Service Magazine, 
No. 694 and 596 Broadway, New York. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE FROM THE NORMAN CON- 
By Geonex L. LL.D. 2 vols, 
Svo. 

JOURNAL OF TITE DISCOVERY OF THB 
SOURCr OF THE NILE. By Joun 
Srex+. ‘aptain H. M. Indian Army. 1 vol., 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, 
OF LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. Edited by 
Beecuxe. Vol. 1.,12mo. $1.75. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM. By Grorcz W. Bae 
tuune, D.D. Vol. 12me. $2.25. 

CHRISTIANITY THE ELIGION OF 
TURE. By A. P. Pxanopr, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo. $1.25. 

8ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE. A Biblical Por- 
trait, and a Mirror of the Manifold Grace 
of God. By W. F. Hesssr, D.D. 1 vol, 
12mo. $2. 

RAMBLES AMONG WORDS; Their Poetry, 
History, and Wisdom. By Wituiau 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

WORK AND PLAY; on, Lrrenany VARsetipg. 
By Horace Busunett. | vol.,12mo. $1.75. 
SEVEN STORIES, with Basement and Attic 

By Ike Marve. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.75. 

GILEAD; or, Tne Vision or Att Sovts’ Hos- 
pirat. An Allegory. By the Rev. J. Hrart 
Suiru. lvol.,i2mo. $1.50. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron-Workers and 
Tool-Makers. By Samuct Snitss. 1 
12mo. $1.25. 
NINETEEN BBAUTIFUL YEARS; SxeTcuss 
or a Ginw’s Lire. 90 cents. 


SATAN’S DEVICES, Axp tne Betreven’s Vic- 
* gory. By the Rev. Wittram L. Parsons, A.M. 
_lvol.,12mo. $1.25. 


For Sale by 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


New Work by Robert Dale Owen. 


Na- 
1 vol., 


Witt ss Eanty m Jury, a* 
some Votume, Larner Duopeciuo, a New 
Worx, Entitisp, 


THE WRONG OF SLAVERY, 
The Right of Emancipation, 


AND 
THE FUTURE OF THE APRICAN RACE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY THE 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 
In Ono Vol., 12mo. Price $1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, - 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Teacher Should Have It. 


The Sunday-School Times, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS PAPER, 


One Dollar a Year in Advance. 


IS imen Copies of the Paper sent free, om 
receipt of a stamp to pay the postaye. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


NCRIBNER’S NEW LBOOKS—No. 124 Gramp 
Srrezr, New Yorx. 

AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. By 
Heyry T. Tuckermway. I vol. $2.50. 

DEAN TRENCH’'S SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Part. lvol., $1.25. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
Rev. Jawes Dreumonp. 1 vol. $1.50. 

BUSHNELL’S (Rev. Dr. UH.) WORK AND 
PLAY. lvol. $1.50. ; 

|] MAN AND NATURB. By Hon.GeonezgP. * 
Manse. lvol. $3.50. . 

CHAPLAINS AND CLERGY OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. By J.T. Heapiry. $1.50. 


®.* Copies sent by Mui/, post-paid on receipt of price. 


NE CLOTHING— Ready Made, and Made te 
Order. — Having bought out Robert HL 
Adams's well-known Establishment, the Sub- 
scriber proposes to continue the Tailoring and 
no se business, conducting it on the same 
inciples of honest and — dealing that 
—s for the House the reputetion it en- 
th 


ave 
joys. e takes pleasure in announcing that he 

secured the services of the following gentle- 
men: 


Salesmen. 

E. D. WISE, LEWIS G. GREEN, 

JOHN ELKINTEN, JAMES, 

who will be happy to see their Friends and the 

Public, at WILLIAM 8. JONES’S, 
(Successor to Robert H. Adama, 

8. B. Corner Seventh and Market Sts., Philad’a 


OTIC E.—We take this opportunity of in- 
forming our Friends and Customers that 
we have associated oursolves with E. H. Eiprivem, 
No. 628 Market Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 
where we would be pleased to have you call. 
We shall keep always on hac 
stock of Ready Made Ulothing. Also, a stock of 
Piece Goods, which we will make to order, in the 
mogt Fashionable Stylo. 
ISAAC LIPPENCOTT, 
GEORGE L. HAINES, 
CHARLES C. OZIAB, 
Late with R. H. Adams, Scventhand Market streeta, 


UMBERLAND SAUCE.—This Sauce, possess- 

ing @ very agreeable Flavour, and peculiar 
piquancy, and imparting a most grateful zest to 
all Roast Meat, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, &c., is 
more generally useful thag any other Sauce. 
While its unequalled excellence recommends it 
to Connoisseurs, its reasonable cost recommends it 
to Dealers, being free from the expenses of Ex- 
change and Duty entailed upon Foreign Sauces, 
Sold Retail by Grocers generally throughout the 
United States and Cunadas. Wholesale by 
ARCHER & REEVES, Wholesale Agents for 
Charles 8. Fithian & Co.’s (late Fithian & Pogue’s) 


Water Srreet, 


HOTOGRAPHS OF REVS. LEVI JAN- 
VIER AND I. L@WENTHAL.— Large 
and small of these lamented Mis- 
sionaries fur sale J. GUTEKUNST, 
704 and 706 Arch Street, Pi.iladel; 
One Dollar for Large, 25 cents each fr Cards, 
gw Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Every Superintendent and a 


a first-class ~ 


Sauces, Canned Fruits, Jellies, dc., No. 45 Norte 
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